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The best of a book is... the thought which it suggest 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLM 


Move a man’s mind and you move the man. Christian educators 
try to do more than stock the minds of church people with information. 
They aim to fire imaginations, transform attitudes, generate action. 


Books help them in this purpose. Friendship Press books are 
published primarily for Christian educators and the people they teach. 
They are books that spark new thoughts and fresh efforts. 


The annual themes of Friendship Press books put readers’ fingers 
on the pulse of the church throughout the world. In 1956-57, 
they tell of Christ’s witnesses in Southeast Asia and point to 

the challenges of “‘Mission Field: U.S.A.” 


These are books that move men’s minds. They are essential 
to your Christian education program. 


For a list of Friendship Press books on the new themes, 
write for the Annual Announcement. 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


Virgil E. Foster 


The Move Accomplished 
M EMBERS of the staff ob the Journal express appre- 


ciation for the patience and cooperation of Journal read- 
ers and correspondents during the move to New York. 
Mail has come with very little confusion, persons com- 
plying readily with the change of address. Few com- 
plaints have been received. Thanks to this cooperation 
there has been relatively little interruption of routine in 
the Journal offices. 

This is somewhat amazing when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that a complete new secretarial and 
clerical staff had to be secured and trained, and that in 
preparation for the move, almost simultaneous with it, 
the maintenance of Journal address plates was trans- 
ferred to the printing company. This involved cutting 
every stencil on a new plate, in a different addressing 
system, proofreading them, and keeping the flow of new 
orders and renewals moving during the process. 


T HE INCONVENIENCE of the move is quickly com- 
pensated for by the greater convenience of working re- 
lationships with other divisions and departments of the 
National Council. All of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion is now in one building, along with United Church 
Men, the departments of Ecumenical Relations, Ameri- 
can Communities Overseas, and Stewardship and 
Benevolence, and the Division of Home Missions. Other 
offices of the Council are but a short distance away, with 
connecting telephone lines. 

This proximity makes possible the greater unity with- 
in the whole cooperative program and the effectiveness 
of it which were the objective of bringing together in 
1950 in one organization the several interdenominational 
agencies. This will be further facilitated when all de- 
partments and divisions are located in one building. 

It may be difficult for those not well acquainted with 
the National Council to understand the complexity of 
this “growing together.” Each of the more than a dozen 
merging agencies had been created to carry on certain 


“Just What I've Been Looking For" 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT in a recent issue of the 
Journal that the move of most of the Chicago offices 
was Opening an unusually large number of vocational 
opportunities in the National Council brought inquiries 
from coast to coast in the United States and from 
Canada. Persons from Nebraska, Wisconsin, New York, 
Virginia and Illinois have joined the secretarial and 
clerical staff. These opportunities in non-executive posi- 
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This new system will make possible the addressing of 
single subscription copies directly on the margin of the 
fourth cover, beginning in September, getting rid of the 
label on the front cover. This will be welcomed. 

Appreciation is also due the several members of the 
staff of the National Council of Churches who super- 
vised and directed the move of most of the Chicago 
offices to New York City, and to the movers who han- 
dled it. The operation was carried out smoothly, with 
relatively little interruption of work. 

The printing and mailing of the Journal will continue 
in the midwest, near the center of population of United 
States and Canada. Beginning in September it will be 
done by the Kable Printing Company, Mount Morris, 
Illinois. This will mean that the Journal will be deliv- 
ered as nearly as possible at the same time to all sub- 
scribers, as it has been. 


The Move with a Purpose 


distinctive functions. Some of them were large organiza- 
tions. A few of them had within their own programs a 
wide range of responsibilities. It is easy to take the Na- 
tional Council of Churches for granted, as if it had al- 
ways existed in its present structure. Actually it is only 
five and a half years old. Whereas the Council has gone 
a long way during those years in integrating the pro- 
grams of the several groups and in correlating the ef- 
forts of the various committees and the members of the 
staff, the full accomplishment of this kind of efficiency 
comes through years of working together. It is hastened 
through ease of communication between the many offices. 

The purpose of all these changes and developments 
is to strengthen and advance the cooperative work of 
the churches and through that the work of the churches 
in communities everywhere. The ecumenical work of 
the churches is going through a most important period 
of development which is of concern to every Christian. 
The Journal will continue to try to help its readers keep 
informed about it. 


tions always exist in the Council, not just in times of 
emergency. Many men and women are finding in the 
Council “the kind of work I’ve been looking for—work 
with a real challenge in it, and with enjoyable working 
relationships.” There is a wide range of openings. Those 
interested should write to Miss Helen Kindt, Personnel 
Department, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, indicating qualifications and work desired. 
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Clark and Clark 


HIS “poetry” came in the mail one morning. It is the 
literary effort of an adolescent. 
Dear heavenly Father, 
May I come into thy presence? 
I am pouting and defiant 
And hot tears prick my lids, 
And forces I do not understand 
War within me. 
I need a rock; a standing-place 
From which to face the world; 
Everyone says it is you. 

As literature, not very acceptable. As a sample of 
the thinking of high school youth, not very profound or 
even very typical, perhaps. But for all their awkward- 
ness, and their obvious exaggeration, the lines have a 
true ring about them. They’re crude but not counterfeit. 

There is, for example, something of the prodigal 
soul in all of us that understands the plea, “May I come 
in?” Who hasn’t known what it is to be on the outside? 
All of us have been “away” in the far country sometime 
in our spiritual pilgrimage. And when we return we are 
suddenly conscious of how we must look: soiled, stained, 
scarred by our own anger. We are not sure of ourselves, 
and so we cannot be sure of our reception. “May I come 
into thy presence?” 

As for the “forces I do not understand,” a sense of 
bewilderment is so common in our society as to be fash- 
ionable. Forces I do not understand—what a catalogue 
they make for most of us: nuclear fission, automation, 
the big business of industry, finance, government, and all 
those other items in the table of contents of Fortune 


The Rev. Mr. White is Editor of Sunday School Publications, the 
United Church of Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Il Need a Rock 


by Peter Gordon White 


magazine. Nor do we understand our society, or clearly 
discern, the signs of our times: our fads and mass hysteria, 
our witch hunts, our spending spree, our fear of for- 
eigners, our frantic faith in physical force. This too is dif- 
ficult to understand: our own restless heart, our anxiety, 
our wandering search for true self and the complexity of 
being both the seeker and the sought. 

We quarrel with our brother, with our neighbor, with 
our sons. And in moments that become increasingly rare 
as we choke them off, we know this is but the projection 
of “the war within.” 

“T need a rock, a standing-place from which to face 
the world.” So writes my adolescent friend. This bell 
tolls for me. This is my need, some point of order, some 
center of calm. And because the need is so desperate, 
the Good News of the love of God in Jesus Christ is so 
glorious it makes stolid men seem drunk at the third 
hour of the day. The revelation of Personality, creative 
and recreative, above and beyond the exigencies of time 
and space, yet graciously active in history, is hope crowned 
with joy. 

This is indeed a Gospel to meet our every need. 
Though universal in scope, needs are always personally 
experienced, so that in all truth it is possible for persons 
everywhere to hear the mighty works of God in their own 
tongue. 

And so each of us—in his own tongue—comes at 
last to prayer. In prayer our wild alarms, our adolescent 
confusions, our longings are girded with joy and sense of 
victory. Millions have found it best expressed in Whit- 
tier’s words: 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways: 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 

In purer lives thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 

Thy coolness and thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm! 


Triple Sessions—A Triple Challenge 


by Esther Schick 


E LIKE multiple sessions! And 

“multiple” in Catalina Meth- 
odist Church, Tucson, Arizona, means 
three identical sessions of church 
school each Sunday morning. It also 
means three complete teaching staffs, 
three church services, and a tre- 
mendously-increased opportunity for 
reaching hundreds of people who 
would otherwise be turned away 
from an over-crowded church. 

Almost a decade ago, the Univers- 
ity Methodist Church in downtown 
Tucson decided to relocate. The 
trustees purchased a block of desert 
land on the city’s far eastern out- 
skirts. Immediately their action was 
met with scorn and ridicule from 
many quarters. “Way out there in 
the desert?—miles from anywhere?” 
Yet today, due to Tucson’s rapid east- 
ward and northward growth, the 
church lies in the population center of 
the city! 

In March 1950, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Maurice G. Ballenger, 
the congregation moved into the first 
unit of the new building. The church’s 
name was changed to “Catalina.” It 


_ was necessary to institute double ses- 


sions of Sunday school to accommo- 
date our people, and a year later a 
second worship service was added. 
Rapid growth in all phases of the 


Mrs. Schick was for seven years employed 
by the Catalina Methodist Church. From 
January 1952 until her recent marriage, she 
served as Director of Children's Work. 
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church program ensued. 

By autumn, 1952, classrooms were 
literally “bursting at the seams,” and 
the Board of Education voted to bow 
to the inevitable—a third session of 
church school -for the children’s di- 
vision. This division includes children 
from infants through the sixth grade. 
A year later the number of church 
worship services was again increased, 
with the new minister, Hayden S. 
Sears, preaching at all three services. 

Our early years of multiple sessions 
were difficult. We could locate no 


‘printed material to help us with our 


organization. We could find no other 
church which faced similar problems. 
Instead; we had to evolve our own 
system—principally by the trial-and- 
error method. Now, after nearly four 
years of triple sessions, we are happy 
to share with others some of our ex- 
periences. 

We sincerely feel that there are 
many advantages to the multiple-ses- 
sion plan: 


Advantages of the plan 

1. The maximum ability to serve 
people. How-else could we accom- 
modate a Sunday school attendance 
of 1,000 in rooms planned for 250? 
How else could 1500 people worship 
weekly in a temporary sanctuary seat- 
ing 416? Should we say, “Sorry, no° 
more seats. Come earlier next Sun- 
day”? Catalina Church feels very 
strongly that people who come in 
search of the Christian message can- 


not be turned away. 

2. Economical use of space. In most 
single-session plans, the Sunday school 
rooms are used only one hour each 
week. It is more economical for a 
church to provide adequate space and 
equipment for two or three smaller 
sessions than to build less adequate 
rooms for the total group. 

3. Convenience for the family. 
Some families’ habits make it easier 
to attend early church; other families 
prefer a later hour. Each can choose 
according to its needs. Also, many 
families with small children feel that 
they can stay through only one hour. 
With three sessions, parents may 
choose to attend either the church 
service or an adult class at the same 
hour their children are in Sunday 
school. 

Maintaining a proper balance in at- 
tendance between the various ses- 
sions has often been a matter of con- 
cern. Some churches feel that they 
must put an arbitrary limit on at- 
tendance at the most popular session, 
thus forcing all others to attend at a 
different hour. We have always fa- 
vored, instead, a strictly voluntary 
system. We point out to new enroll- 
ees the advantages of attending the 
less crowded sessions, and they re- 
spond beautifully, = 

4. Multiple sessions mean less 
crowded classrooms, smaller classes, 
and a much less nerve-wracking job 
for teachers. They make it easier to 
procure and to keep good teachers. 
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OPPOSITE: We thought we would 
have plenty of room in our new build- 
ing but already it looks as if we 
would have to return to triple sessions. 


RIGHT: We began with a temporary 
building on a block of desert land 
on the city's outskirts, but within 
two years our bursting attendance 
forced us to go to triple sessions. 


Children are happier in an uncrowd- 
ed situation, learn more, and get more 
individual attention from teachers. 


Administering triple sessions 

Our schedule is as follows: 
8:30-9:30 

Children’s Division 

Junior High 

High School 

Adult Class 

Church Service 


9:45-10:45 
Children’s Division 
Junior High 
College Age 
Adult Class 
Church Service 


11:00-12:00 
Children’s Division 
High School 
Adult Class 
Church Service 


“Where do you get your leader- 
ship?” is the question most frequently 
asked. Our answer is simple—“Just 
where you get your leadership—from 
the congregation, by making your 
needs known to them, by personal 
contact with spiritually qualified’ per- 
sons, and by a continual program of 
leadership education.” As _ stated 
above, we find it easier to secure 
teachers for the uncrowded sessions 
than we did before we subdivided. 
Being able to choose the hour in 
which he will serve may also help 
some prospective teacher to make his 
final decision. 

All administrative officers in our 
church school are responsible for the 
entire three sessions. Teachers stay 
only one session. Our administration 
is capably handled by the General 
Superintendent, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, and three Division Superinten- 
dents (children’s, youth and adult 
divisions). The children’s division is 
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then subdivided into four depart- 
ments, nursery, kindergarten, primary 
and junior, with a coordinator over 
each. These coordinators are respons- 
ible for the work of all three sessions, 
although they do not have to stay 
through all of Sunday morning. Their 
jobs are chiefly administrative—hold- 
ing regular meetings with teachers in 
their departments for planning, study 
and fellowship; securing substitutes; 
arranging for supplies and equipment. 
Although there is a separate staff of 
teachers for each session, the teaching 
materials used are the same. 


“Can we leave our children for 
more than one session?” we are fre- 
quently asked by parents who want 
to attend both church and an adult 
class. We feel that children should 
not stay through two identical ses- 
sions of Sunday school. Those who 
are old enough may, of course, at- 
tend the church service with their 
parents. 


A church school official’s daughter, 
aged four, had a few decided opinions 
on this subject. Since her family had 
to stay through all three sessions, they 
decided to leave her in Sunday school 
for that length of time. On the first 
Sunday everything was lovely; on the 
second, vociferous protests were 
heard, but she stayed. The third week 
Mamma delivered her to the kinder- 
garten room, shut the door, and 
walked down the corridor.. Turning, 
she saw small daughter at her heels. 
This walking contest continued 
throughout the morning. At the fam- 
ily dinner table, daughter firmly an- 
nounced that she “wasn’t going to 
Sunday school no more!” She’d “had 
*nuff!’? Could we blame her? The 
family has now worked out a dif- 
ferent schedule, allowing her one ses- 


sion in kindergarten class, and she 
loves it. 


Suggestions to others 

To ‘those church schools contem- 
plating a change to multiple sessions, 
we would offer the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. Publicize, promote, persuade. 
Start your publicity well in advance 
of the proposed change, and keep at 
it! The church news bulletin, public 
newspapers, special announcements at 
group meetings, notices sent home 
with children, telephoning, visiting— 
all these methods are effective in 
making known the new schedule. Tell 
people the advantages for them and 
their children in attending the new 
session. Don’t be discouraged if the 
desired results are not accomplished 
all at once. It takes time for people 
to acquire new habits. 

2. Have adult Sunday school classes 
and church worship services concur- 
rent with children’s classes. We feel 
that this is of the utmost importance. 
A primary superintendent recently 
asked her children, “How many of 
your parents are in Sunday school 
or church service right now?” She 
was amazed at an almost 100 percent 
response in the affirmative. Yours 
will be a family church if the family 
can attend together. 

3. Stress the fact that there must 
be no “session-hopping.” An_ irate 
mother called the church office and 
complained that her child was in tears 
over his Sunday school class. He had 
received two cards saying that they 
missed him last Sunday—and he was 
there! Patient inquiry brought to 
light the fact that he had been in- 
discriminately attending sessions 1, 2 


(Continued on page 37) 


Usually 

the cubes are co-ed 
but this all-boy 
group resisted 

the inclusion 

of girls 

as members 


of its cube. 


Henry Tani 


by Henri Tani 


The material given in the article below 
is to be expanded by Mr. Tani in a 
chapter of a book which he now has 
in preparation. It will be published 
next fall by the Christian Education 
Press. Mr. Tani is Director of Youth 
Work, Board of Christian Education 
and Publication, Evangelical and Re- 


formed Church, Philadelphia. 


HERE IS A DECIDED TREND 

just now in senior high programs 
toward the use of small-group units. 
One instance of this trend is the 
“cube group” approach, described 
and analyzed below. 


The need for new groupings 

A local church reported that it had 
thirty persons who regularly attend- 
ed the senior high department of the 
Sunday church school. The depart- 
ment included a large number of 
ninth and tenth graders, and a few 
who were in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. One teacher taught this large 
group, and found it difficult to main- 
tain attention and to secure adequate 
discussion. 

This church had an evening youth 
fellowship, with only fifteen or six- 
teen active members. The officers 
who planned and conducted the 
meetings were usually the older 
eleventh- and twelfth- graders. Most 
of those attending were in the ninth 
and tenth grades and the meetings 
were unexciting to them. A careful 
survey indicated that a total of fifty- 
five persons of this age were actually 
related to the church membership. 
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Cube Groups—— 


The cube group plan was recom- 
mended to this church, and adopted. 
The name “cube” was applied to the 
small-group units, since the cube is a 
three-dimensional figure, indicating 
the concept of relationship not only 
between the persons within the group 
but also of the divine presence of 
God in their midst. 

This is the plan: 


Description of the plan 

The active members are divided 
into units of about seven or eight 
persons, based first upon school grade 
and age, then on geography or inter- 
est. If the persons live in a wide 
area, those from the north side would 
be in one cube, those from the east 
side in another, and so on. If the 
young people attend different high 
schools, those from the same schools 
would be placed in the same cube. 
If there was a basketball team, an 
established clique, a group with very 
definite interests, they would be 
formed into a cube. Boys and girls 
would normally be mixed in the 
cubes. 

2. To each group is assigned a 
counselor, a person slightly older 
than the members in the group. An 
older youth, young adult, young mar- 
ried couple, five to ten years older 
than the group would be desirable. 
In all activities of the cube, the 
counselor is involved. 

3. To each group are assigned two 
inactive persons who normally would 
be related to the youth program. 
For every function, meeting, activity, 
and class session of the cube, special 


effort is always made to seek out 
and invite these two inactive persons. 


‘As soon as they become active, two 


additional inactive persons are as- 
signed to the cube. Thus the cube is 
always reaching out to one or two 
inactive persons. 

4. The division into cube member- 
ship can best be made by a small 
committee of adult leaders, church 
school teachers, and youth leaders. 
Full consideration should be given to 
personality traits, interests, and other 
peculiarities of the young people 
which would tend to knit the mem- 
bers into a workable group. One 
should not hesitate to separate girl- 
girl and boy-girl combinations, as 
long as the base of division is main- - 
tained. 

5. The memberships in the several 
cubes are reviewed and _ reshuffled 
twice each year, to take into account 
the loss and gain in membership. 
Always, the best workable unit is from 
six to ten young persons and one — 
counselor. 


6. The counselors are responsible 
to a youth director who coordinates 
the activities of the whole youth pro- 
gram in the church. The counselor is 
committed for the six-month period 
during which a cube is maintained, 
and he may be excused or reassigned, 
depending upon his availability and 
interest. The youth director, or adult 
adviser, has a long-term responsibility 
to provide continuity. 

7. Each cube is a Sunday morn- 
ing church school class. A member 
of the cube prepares the lesson of © 
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the day and conducts the discussion. 
The counselor will also be prepared, 
but his role is that of resource per- 
son, not that of a teacher. Each 
Sunday a new cube member presents 
and conducts the class period. Op- 
portunities for free inquiry and search 
are encouraged. Additional resource 
persons may be brought in by the 
young person whose turn it is to lead. 


8. On alternate Sunday nights the 
cube meets in the home of one of 
its members. Thus there are as many 
simultaneous meetings as there are 
cubes. Different homes are used for 
every meeting. Such a cube meeting 
has the elements of worship, study, 
and recreation, just as any other 
youth fellowship meeting. 


9. On the other alternate meeting 


“nights, the total youth fellowship 


group of all the cubes meets at the 
church. The program for that eve- 
ing is conducted by one of the cubes. 

This is the basic pattern for the 
operation of the cube group plan. 
But let us explore other possibilities. 

10. Each cube is encouraged to 
choose one of the five commissions 
or program areas’ for-its own spe- 
cialty. They may find that several 
meetings are required to survey the 
possibilities before they can agree on 
their choice. Several cubes may 
choose the same commission, or pro- 
gram area. Even within each pro- 
gram area are several items which 
can be seriously pursued and studied. 


‘These commissions, or program areas are: 
Christian Faith, Witness, Outreach, Citizen- 
ship and Fellowship. 
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11. Each cube is urged to special- 
ize in some activity, such as recrea- 
tional leadership, fellowship singing, 
drama, choral speech, puppetry, par- 
lor games, folk games, crafts, mission 
study, Bible study, service project, 
and any other. It is entirely possible 
that one or two of the cube mem- 
bers may have a flair for one of 
these, and will introduce the activ- 
ity to the rest. The cube might make 
itself proficient in the field, and then 
share this interest with the total 
youth fellowship group. 


12. Each cube must prepare a 
youth fellowship meeting program. 
On a schedule agreed upon, and per- 
haps on a topic assigned to them, 
or on one which the members will 
choose out of their specialized inter- 
est, they will plan and present a 
complete youth fellowship program 
of worship, topic and recreation. 


13. Each cube is encouraged to go 
on outings, picnics, swims, excursions, 
skating parties, and other suitable 
and appropriate functions of their 
own choosing. Of course, in each in- 
stance, the counselor goes along. 
Such activities must be cleared with 
the youth director to see that they 
do not conflict with the over-all pro- 
gram. 

14. Each cube ought to undertake 
one major service project on its own 
during the half-year of its existence. 
This should be apart from any major 
service project which the whole 
youth fellowship may do. 

15. The cube meeting in different 
private homes exposes the young peo- 


Each cube must 
prepare and 
present 

a complete 


youth fellowship 
program 

of worship, 
topic 


and recreation. 


ple to the parents of those homes. 
Their hospitality and refreshment 
are graciously received. The period 
of socializing should not include 
watching television, listening to rec- 
ords, or dancing in the rumpus room 
downstairs. The cube meeting itself 
should be quite orderly, punctual, 
and disciplined. One hour might be 
adequate for a cube meeting in a 
home. At a cube meeting, plans and 
assignments can be worked out. 
Every effort should be made to dis- 
cuss subjects and topics of concern 
to cube members, who take turns in 
presenting the topic discussion of the 
evening. All the resources recom- 
mended for youth fellowship meetings 
should be available for this purpose. 


16. It is entirely possible that some 
issue or project which one cube has 
explored, needs support and partici- 
pation by all young people of the 
total youth fellowship. Some survey 
or inquiry, a work-project or youth 
evangelism program, or other possi- 
bilities may be introduced. 

17. There are no officers within 
the cube group except for a rotating 
chairman in charge of the cube meet- 
ing. The total youth fellowship main- 
tains its usual organization, with of- 
ficers and relationships to the con- 
gregation and denomination. There 
is no transaction of funds within the 
cubes. Any expenditure would be for 
the total group. 

While these items suggest the es- 
sence and structure of the cube group 
plan, the following factors make them 
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Basic Requirements for Church Drama 


by Arthur C. Risser 


The following article is presented to show directors of 
church drama how to analyze their facilities and to suggest 
means for utilizing to the fullest extent possible the space 
and equipment that is available. Relatively few churches 
will find they can meet the standards outlined, but a care- 
ful study of these standards will help any church, large 
or small, to assess its own situation and make the best use 
of its resources. Most churches could meet more of the 
standards than they think. Further recommendations con- 
cerning purchase and installation of lighting equipment 
will be given in a subsequent article. 


HE DIRECTOR of drama in the church is fre- 

quently confronted with problems arising from in- 
adequate and poorly planned space and equipment. Al- 
though it may be possible to add new equipment, this 
is often difficult because of space restrictions and struc- 
tural inadequacies of the building. 

The integral relationship between the stage and the 
auditorium must be maintained if the audience is to be 
able to see and hear what takes place on the stage. When 
attempts are made to reduce the cost of the auditorium- 
stage elements of a building, the sacrifice is made at the 
expense of good seeing and hearing, the two functions 
for which the auditorium is chiefly designed. When the 
requirements for good hearing have been satisfied, good 
visibility of the stage also results. 


In the design of a stage and auditorium, one of the 
first things to do, after the size of the stage and audi- 
torium have been determined, is to study the sight lines 
between the auditorium and the stage. This study is 
also necessary when a stage setting for an existing stage 
is planned. Such an analysis is especially important be- 
fore purchasing and installing curtains and lighting in- 
struments. 

Before making a study of the sight lines, the director 
should consider the relative sizes of the stage areas. The 
width, which is usually the proscenium opening, should 
equal approximately twice the depth (D) of the acting 
area. The relative sizes of the stage areas required for 
the efficient setting, handling, and storing of scenery 
are shown in Figure 1. Many stages in use by church 
drama groups provide less than these recommended mini- 
mums. Consequently, the director must determine the 
space necessary for the acting area, and arrange the 
balance of the space for the most effective use of scenery. 

The acting area should be visible from all of the 
seats in the auditorium, a criterion seldom satisfied. 
The seats from which the acting area is not visible 
should not be used. Chairs should not be placed in these 
“blind” areas, as shown in Figure 2. The sight lines in 
Figures 1 and 3 indicate that all but the extreme left and 


Mr. Risser, an architect of Wichita, Kansas, is a specialist in 
architecture and equipment for church drama. He is a regular mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Religious Drama Workshop and a member 
of the Committee on Religious Drama, Division of Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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right edges of the acting area are visible from all of 
the seats in the auditorium. Figure 4 is the seating plan 
of the auditorium for the stage shown in Figures 1 and 
3. Figure 5 is a floor plan of the stage and auditorium, 
showing the sight points from which the sight lines are 
drawn. 

Curtains and scenery are used on the stage to en- 
close the acting area. Properly designed scenery will also 
help to establish locale, mood, and atmosphere com- 
patible with the theme of the play as well as shut off a 
view of the off-stage areas from the audience. Figure 5 il- 
lustrates the use of sight lines for determining the loca- 
tion of curtain elements used to enclose the acting area 
and prevent the audience from seeing the off-stage areas. 


Figure 2 (Below): There is poor visibility when auditorium 
width is greater than proscenium opening. Good visibility 
may be achieved by arranging seats in wedge shaped pat- 
tern, indicated by the light area. Persons in shaded portion 
of the auditorium can not see all the action on the stage. 
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Figure 3 (Below): Sight lines, curtains, and masking pieces 
are interrelated. Location of scenery elements is deter- 
mined by sight lines in the horizontal plane. The height of 
scenery is obtained by a study of the vertical sight lines. 
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Figure 5 (Right): Before the equipment is purchased or the 
setting designed for a production in an existing building a 
complete analysis of stage areas and sight lines must be 
made in the horizontal plane, as shown here, together with 
the sight lines in the vertical plane, shown in figure 6. 
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Figure 4 (Above): An acting area should be clearly visible. 
The center of radius for the curvature of the seats should 
equal the depth of the auditorium. Rows of seats 45 to 48 
inches apart permit passing in front of the persons seated. 
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Before a purchase of curtain equipment for the stage 
is made, a sight line analysis similar to that shown in 
Figures 5 and 6 should be prepared. This will enable 
the director to determine the number and location of 
curtains and masking legs. The greatest degree of flex- 
ibility is achieved when the masking legs shown in Figure 
4 are hung from overhead traverse tracks, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to vary the size of the enclosed acting 
area. 

The sight lines shown in Figures 1, 3, 4, and 5 are 
in a horizontal plane. Equally important are the sight 
lines in a vertical direction which will determine the 
location and height of the masking elements such as 
teaser and borders, which extend across the stage from 
left to right overhead. Figure 6 illustrates vertical plane 
sight lines as seen in a logitudinal section taken on the 
centerline of stage and auditorium. 

The location of the lighting instruments in relation- 
ship to the borders is important. Figure 6 shows that 
the borders are located immediately behind (up stage 
of) the vertical masking legs shown in Figure 3. Spot- 
light and borderlights likewise are hung immediately 
behind (up stage of) the borders. Unless such lighting 
instruments as spotlights and borderlights are located 
approximately in the relationship shown in Figure 6, the 
cloth borders will cast shadows on the stage acting area, 
thereby impairing the effective use of the lighting in- 
struments. Therefore, it is essential that the stage equip- 
ment, -which includes rigging. equipment and curtain 
elements, should be planned in conjunction with the 
lighting instruments and that both should be located in 
the relationship indicated by a study of the vertical 
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Figure 6: Sight lines in the vertical plane, shown in this 
section view through stage and auditorium, determine the 
heights of the cloth borders, lighting equipment, and stage 
scenery. Although a stage loft and gridiron are indicated, 
a sight line analysis is equally important for placement of 
equipment where ceiling height over the stage is limited. 
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plane and horizontal plane sight lines. 

After having determined the sizes of the acting area, 
the stage, and the auditorium, and arranging the seat- 
ing to provide a view of the acting area from each seat 
in the auditorium, the director will then be able to de- 
termine the number and location of curtain and mask- 
ing elements and lighting instruments. This may be ac- 
complished before deciding on the method of rigging and 
hanging the various pieces of equipment. 

Figures 7 and 8 illustrate the fact that in many in- 
stances it is cheaper to provide spacious flexible facili- 
ties for a drama program in a church social hall than 
it is to subdivide the same space into numerous small 
areas such as dressing rooms, an inadequately small 
stage, and inaccessible storage closets. 

Frequently excessive cost is given as an excuse for 
poor drama facilities ‘when actually the fault lies in the 
fact that the architect and the church building committee 
do not understand the requirements necessary for a 
drama program. Most churches could have better equip- 
ment at little or no extra cost. 
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Figures 7 and 8: The cost of a building is often increased 
and poor facilities provided by subdividing the stage area 
into small spaces as shown in drawing above. The arrange- 
ment below costs less and provides more usable space. 
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by Mary Huey 


HE JET-PROPELLLED-SPACE- 
SHIP age in which we live has 
brought the whole world closer to- 
gether. We know more about the rest 
of the world than any previous gen- 
eration. Also, in a time when the 
“average European vacation costs 
less than a Chevrolet,’ we see much 
more of that world than most of our 


_ ancestors ever did. 


Missions is a year-round interest 

Mrs. Harold Laubach, world mis- 
sion study chairman for the church 
school of the Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church, is seeing to it that the chil- 
dren and young people under her 
guidance are getting an understand- 
ing of the world mission of the 
church, For them, Etawah in North 
India is the place where the station 
wagon they helped to buy is serving 
as a traveling clinic; Ganado, Ari- 
zona, is the place where they sent 
game kits and school kits for the 
Navaho and Pima Indians. 

Mission study is not an occasional 
emphasis in the Pasadena church 
school, but a systematic, all-year-pro- 
gram, carefully planned by Mrs. 
Laubach (her husband is distantly re- 
lated to the Frank Laubach) to- 
gether with the missionary. education 
chairmen in each church school de- 


_ partment. 


All of the Friendship Press mate- 
rials are ordered well in advance, in- 
cluding books, maps, filmstrips and 
all available materials. The Friend- 
ship Press books form the core of 
the missionary education program. 
Mrs. Laubach feels that the excel- 
lence of the books—so well written, 
so vivid, so authentic, so appropriate 
to each age group—is the real basis 
for the interest of the children and 
young people in the missionary pro- 
gram. However, she is also on the 


Miss Huey is Associate Director of Chris- 
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Scions in Our Church School 


The primary department wrote and presented a missionary play, using a story 
from one of the mission study books written especially for children six to nine. 


alert for informative articles and pic- 
tures in Holiday, Life and National 
Geographic magazines which relate 
to the national and foreign mission 
study. At the Fall Retreat-Planning 
Conference of the church school 
teachers, she brings all of the new 
mission materials and tells the teach- 
ers about them, making suggestions 
as to how they may best be used 
during the coming year. 

On the second floor of the Kirk 
House, our educational building, 
there is a display case and bulletin 
board where the missionary material 
is available. Since most of the mem- 
bers of the church school pass by this 
each Sunday, they have ample op- 
portunity to observe the interesting 
and eye-catching bulletin board 
which is changed every Sunday, to 
see the current materials, and to 
check with Mrs. Laubach on any fu- 
ture plans. At the close of the year 
the missionary books are placed in 
the church library for reference. How- 
ever, Mrs. Laubach feels that it is 
of real value to have the current ma- 
terials kept in a place separate and 
distinct from the regular library, yet 
easily accessible to all who need it. 


The children learn and serve 
An example of how the world mis- 
sion study chairman works with an 
individual department might be il- 
lustrated by the junior department. 
Each quarter the children are 


given an opportunity to choose 
which of several committees they 
would like to serve upon—music, re- 
search, fellowship, stewardship, wor-. 
ship, missionary, and so on. Each 
committee meets for fifteen minutes 
on Sunday morning, and has an op- 
portunity during the assembly and 
worship period to share what they 
have been doing or discussing with 
the rest of the department. 

The missionary committee chooses 
what particular mission station shall 
be the object of special concern for 
the next months. Although the chil- 
dren participate in the regular youth 
budget (a part of which goes for 
benevolence causes), a special mis- 
sionary offering is also received each 
Sunday morning. 

No high pressure methods are used 
to drum up large offerings, and the 
children know that this is an extra 
voluntary gift. Following the report 
given by the missionary committee, 
any child who wishes may contribute 
to the missionary offering. A mem- 
ber of the committee holds the of- 
fering container, and to add to its 
significance, it is always a special 
container typical of the country be- 
ing studied—a small moccasin when 
the gifts were for Indian Americans, 
a village -hut made by one of the 
children when the gifts were to go 
to Africa, a copper bowl when the 
gifts were for India. 

The report of the missionary com- 
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mittee may take several forms—it 
may be a “talking chart”—a poster 
with pictures and brief statements 
telling of the mission work being 
studied. It may be the showing of a 
filmstrip from the current mission 
series. It may be a set of slides which 
the children have made about the 
country they have been studying. 
It may be a dramatization of a mis- 
sionary story they have heard, such 
as a junior committee recently did 
after reading the story “Kamla’s 
Eyes” in the book Bright Pathways, 
the current, mission study book for 
juniors. 

The simple dramatization of this 
story occupied three of the weekly 
fifteen-minute committee meetings. 
The first week the story was read, 
and the juniors decided what the 
roles would be, which parts would be 
dialogue, and which would be filled 
in by a “reader.” By the next week 
the parts were typed, and the whole 
committee rehearsed. Everyone had 
something to do, if it was only to 
hold the sign indicating the setting: 
“Palm Tree Village Roadside Clinic.” 
On the third Sunday came the final 
rehearsal, and the dramatization was 
given to the whole group. 

An added feature of this dramati- 
zation was the fact that the Road- 
side Clinic was very typical of the 
work of Dr. Marion Lockwood 
Moore, a missionary who had grown 
up in our church, and whom the chil- 
dren had met on her last furlough 
year from India. They had joined 
with the church in presenting a 
“Dispensary on Wheels” to Dr. 
Moore—a “custom-made” dispensary 
on a Dodge chassis, with built-in 
laboratory equipment and all the fa- 
cilities of an ambulance. 

Besides all these methods, much in- 
terest and much learning result also 
from such projects as the sending of 
Friendship Kits. The game kits— 
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toys and art materials such as a jun- 
ior child enjoys so much himself, 
make splendid gifts of friendliness to 
other boys and girls. This year the 
kits were sent to the Navaho Indians 
in Arizona. 

In the primary department each 
session of church school (there are 
two morning sessions) has a mission- 
ary chairman. This person is always 
an excellent story teller, who usually 
tells the story of the current mission 
study book in several installments. 
The children also see the filmstrips 
which are within their understanding 
and participate in various projécts— 
as for instance, this year they joined 
with the juniors in sending Friend- 
ship Kits to our Indian missions in 
Arizona. 


The young people study and act 

The junior and senior high de- 
partments study the mission books 
for the current year. In the junior 
high department there is a missionary 
committee. As in the junior depart- 
ment, it is a voluntary committee, and 
changes from time to time during 
the year. Members of this committee 
read the current books and report to 
the rest of the group during the wor- 
ship service on occasion. 

In all departments “claims are 
staked” in particular mission stations 
each year, at ten dollars a claim. 
Under this plan in our denomina- 
tion, which is known as “Friendship 
Frontiers,” the children and young 
people become acquainted with va- 
rious missionaries and mission stations 
around the world. When a claim has 
been staked, our Board of Foreign 
Missions keeps us supplied with pic- 
tures and information about the par- 
ticular station where we have estab- 
lished a “Friendship Frontier.” 

Mrs. Laubach makes sure, how- 
ever, to find opportunities to learn 


and serve near home as well as in 
distant places. This Christmas the 
junior and senior high young people 
brought food and clothing for an 
Indian American family with eight 
children, living in nearby Los An- 
geles, who had lost their home and 
all their possessions in a fire. The 
senior high young people also dis- 
covered the “Indian Center” in Los 
Angeles which had been unknown to 
most of the people of the church. 
On two occasions a group of the 
young people of our church have en- 
joyed an evening of square dancing 
and folk games at the Indian Center, 
and the Indian young people have 
returned the visit by coming to our 
church for evenings of roller skating 
in the church gymnasium. 

_The world mission of the Church 
became especially vivid in the minds 
of our church when six of the col- 
lege-age young people spent a part 
of last summer in ecumenical work 
camps—three in France, one in Ger- 
many, one in Alaska and one in 
Japan. The letters which they sent 
home and their informal reports upon 
their return helped the church as a 
whole to sense the fact of world 
brotherhood in a much more em- 
phatic way. 


All the church is informed 

Although officially the world mis- 
sion study chairman is directly re- 
lated to the church school, Mrs. 
Laubach is also called upon in an 
advisory capacity in the planning of 
the All-Church Family Nights for 
mission study, and the presentation 
of the mission books to the various 
women’s organizations of the church. 
Some of these groups do an outstand- 
ing job in giving and especially in 
projects involving sewing. At the 
present time the women of the church 
are moving toward a more coordi- 
nated plan of mission emphasis in 
all of the women’s groups. 

The world mission study program 
in our church is the “lengthened 
shadow” of a chairman who is dedi- 
cated to her job. She would be the 
first to say that there are gaps in 
our program, and that what we are 
doing is no more unusual than what 
many a church is doing. But through 
her influence we have made begin- 
nings as we try to teach others, and 


to learn ourselves, that ‘in Christ 
there is no East or West . . . or South 
or North . . . but one great fellow- 


ship of love.” 
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ANY who enter our churches 

and church schools today do so 
uneasily because they do not know 
what to expect. If we are aware of 
this sense of strangeness, we will con- 
sider techniques which may help these 
new people feel at home. 

Certainly a warm, friendly greet- 
ing by a host and hostess at the door 
of the church is an initial, important 
step. However, it is insufficient. Our 
concern is not just to welcome new- 
comers but to integrate them into the 
total life of the church. Denomina- 
tional statistics show growing church 
membership rolls but many of those 
on the rolls need to be orientated to 
the program and its concepts before 
they can be effective members. 

Until seven years ago I had not 
been exposed to the church, having 
been raised in an atmosphere of 
pseudo-intellectualism. When I start- 
ed to attend church with my three 
children, I found myself in a strange 
country where a foreign language was 
spoken, a language which included 
new words such as salvation, redemp- 
tion, covenant, and grace. I attended 
an adult class for those who were 
considering membership, and although 
I learned many things, having had 
no earlier contact with the Bible, 
many things were beyond my compre- 
hension. Time passed, God called, 
and I had no choice except to enter 
a theological seminary in order that 
I might better understand. 

On becoming Director of Christian 
Education of the Montclair Presby- 


Mrs. James is Supervisory Fellow in Reli- 
gious Education at the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California. 
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terian Church of Oakland, California, 
I became increasingly aware that 
there were others who went through 
the same struggle of trying to become 
orientated that I had experienced. 
Because my particular responsibilities 
were with the children and youth it 
seemed necessary to help them over 
the hurdles. 

One of the techniques we devised 
for this purpose was pupil placement 
in those grades that were so large 
sub-division was necessary. Three 
third-grade classes and two sixth- 
grade classes were used as control 
groups. In September, when the new 
year of church school curriculum be- 
gan, and in correlation with the grade 
changes made in the public schools, 
the children in these classes were re- 
grouped, not according to abilities, 
but according to their attendance dur- 
ing the past year. Our basic premise 
was that a child who attends regu- 
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by Muriel James 


There are some 
persons 

among new- 
comers to the 
church school 
who may not 
have any back- 
ground of Bible 
knowledge and 
who will have to 
start with 
stories and 
characters 
already familiar 
to regular 
attendants. 


Clark and Clark 


larly acquires a certain body of in- 
formation that the irregular attender 
or the child from the unchurched 
family does not have. 

Grouping children in this way also 
called for careful selection of the 
teachers who would be best qualified 
to adapt the curriculum to the chil- 
dren, rather than the children to the 
curriculum. It was not a question of 
assigning the “best” teacher to the 
regular attenders and the “poorer” to 
the irregulars. Rather, it was a case 
of using the best talents of each 
teacher. 

For example, Mrs. M. in the past 
had taught the fourth grade but was 
not satisfied with her accomplish- 
ments. Evaluation showed that she 
was always prepared with more ma- 
terial than there was time to use and 
that she spoke so rapidly that some 
of her pupils simply could not fol- 
low her. She was transferred to the 
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_ group of sixth-graders who were very 


regular in attendance. Her abilities 
immediately bore fruit. The class 
sky-rocketed with her enthusiasm. Be- 
cause of their common knowledge, it 
was not necessary for her to explain 
and re-explain people and events with 
which they were already familiar. 
Rather, the curriculum was used, en- 
larged upon, and enriched and there, 
where the soil was deep, the seeds 
ew. 

The child without a church back- 
ground or one who attended only 
occasionally needed a different kind 
of teacher. Mrs. B. was given a class 
of these children. With her warm, 
comfortable, loving manner she was 
aware of the sensitive, shy child who 
felt ill at ease when confronted with 
a new, strange situation, or the child 
who felt inferior, after missing a few 
lessons, in finding the class moving 
ahead in knowledge. She knew the 
need for constant review to fill in the 
gaps. She was conscious of the need 


of building a new vocabulary, foreign 
in many instances to the words used 
in our secular world. She took ample 
time to get acquainted with each 
child as a person and adjusted her 
teaching to their needs. 

When an evaluation of the experi- 
ment in pupil and teacher placement 
was held after the first year, it was 
found that the third grade had ex- 
panded from three to five classes and 
the average attendance of the indi- 
vidual child from 45 per cent to 90 
per cent. Final conclusions cannot 
be drawn from this brief effort but 
it is the hope of this writer that other 
large church schools may further ven- 
ture in adapting the program to the 
needs of the children. 

There are a number of other ways 
by which orientation may be used ef- 
fectively. When parents register their 
children, they can be: given a brief 
explanation of the church school’s 
aims and curriculum. The director or 
superintendent who keeps himself free 


for this purpose during the first twen- 
ty minutes of the church school hour 
would make a vital contribution. If 
registration is held during the week 
rather than on Sunday morning, an 
even more adequate explanation could 
be made. Orientation for groups of 
parents may also be held through oc- 
casional meetings or previews of the 
curriculum. E 

When young people without a 
church background enter an estab- 
lished youth group it is important 
that they have some guidance either 
from the youth leaders or the adult 
advisors so that they can make a sa- 
tisfactory transition. 

‘The Great Commission says, “Go 
teach” but to do that most effectively 
we must constantly venture along 
new paths, evaluating and re-evalu- 
ating our methods of outreach in a 
rapidly changing society. Orientation 
of newcomers to the life and work of 
the church is an important concern 
of the church school. 


Tape Recorder - Assistant Teacher 


APE RECORDERS have been 

used extensively for recording 
church services, weddings, funerals, 
and other special occasions, for later 
use by those unable to attend or 
those wishing a permanent record of 
the event. The varied possibilities for 
use of the recorder in the teaching 
program of the church has, however, 
not always been recognized. Prop- 
erly used, it can be an effective 
teaching tool, especially for youth 
and adult classes. Some possible uses 
of the tape recorder in church school 
classes are the following: 

1. Bible stories can be dramatized 
by the drama group in the church. 
Recorded on tape, complete with 
music and sound effects, and edited 
to perfection, these can, then be used 
in the church school and weekday 
church school classes. They can serve 


as the beginning of a permanent tape 
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library for the church. 

2. The tape recorder can also be 
used to improve the quality of crea- 
tive dramatics: A class may decide 
to write a play dealing with an in- 
cident from everyday life. In order 
to get spontaneity of expression, it 
will be “acted out” without rehearsal. 
This version is recorded on tape and 
played back immediately. The group 
may then discuss the characteriza- 
tion and dialogue, decide how to im- 
prove them, and try again. The final 
version, when approved after being 
heard over the play-back, may be 
used with another group to present 
a subject or to stimulate discussion 
on a particular. topic. 

3. After each lesson, the teachers 
can tape record a summary of that 
particular lesson, or preferably have 
the students record it. Done succes- 
sively on a special reel of tape, it 
will serve as an effective review at 
the completion of the course or unit 
of study. 


by Ronald L. Anderson 


4. An occasional “candid” record- 
ing of a class will often point out 
the need for discipline—not only to 
the teacher, but to the students as 
well. 


5. Some churches use their tape 
recorders to help train their young 
people in public speaking to prepare 
them to take part in the church serv- 
ices. Confirmation classes are more 
poised when they have heard in ad- 
vance tape recordings of previous 
confirmation services. 


6. Rehearsals of church choirs are 
often recorded for immediate play- 
back so that the members can gauge 
their progress. Sometimes tape re- 
cordings are the only effective way 
of pointing out the particular parts 
which need further rehearsal. This 
applies to children’s and youth choirs 
as well as to adult choirs. 


7. Church programs and pageants 
can be improved by tape-recording 
sound effects. Members of the cast 
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can often learn their parts faster by 

listening to tape recordings. Narra- 
tors or readers can be freed from 
attending the many rehearsals by 
tape-recording their readings, and 
letting the tape “fill in for them.” 

8. Young members of the congre- 
gation can be effectively taught many 
of the services the church performs 
by delegating to them the responsi- 
bility of tape-recording those activities 
—taping and playing back recordings 
of services for shut-ins, recording 
weddings and baptismals, and other 
church activities. 

9. Radio broadcasts of religious 
programs or plays can be recorded, 
then played back at any time in a 
class studying related material. 

10. Likewise, recordings of panel 
discussions on radio can be made and 
played back before young people’s or 
adult discussion groups, both for in- 
formation and as a basis for stimu- 
lating their own discussion. 

11. Talks made by guest speakers 
in the church may be recorded and 
later portions of the talks used with 
classes in the church. This has often 
been done when missionaries have ap- 
peared at the church. 

12. Proceedings of delegated 
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church 


and youth conferences— 
which usually are attended only by 
one or two from the church—can be 
recorded and played back to the rest 
of the congregation or to the ap- 
propriate-group, to give them a bet- 
ter understanding of the discussions 
than would otherwise be possible. 
Naturally this material must be edited 
in order to be effective. 

13. Many filmstrips come with 
mimeographed scripts which must be 
read while projecting the pictures on 
the screen. It is necessary to use a 
light in order to read, and some- 
times this is distracting to the class. 
This problem is solved by reading 
through the entire narration ahead 
of time and recording it on magnetic 
tape to be played as the pictures are 
shown. 

14. In the same way talks to be 
used with slides or with pictures 
shown through an opaque projector 
may be recorded in advance, leav- 
ing the leader free to operate the 
machine. 

An important point to be remem- 
bered in using tape recordings in a 
class is to keep them short—usually 
from five to fifteen minutes. Any 
audio aid—a recorder, a phonograph 


The tape recorder 
serves as a 

stimulus to students’ 
interest. 

Here the three 
vocalists will be 
recorded by a 
fellow student, who 
is announcing 

their names and their 
selection 

in the 

tape recorder 
microphone. 


or a radio—lacks a visual center of 
attention. As a result, a student’s at- 
tention is apt to stray if he must 
listen too long at a time. Older stu- 
dents have a longer span of atten- 
tion than younger ones, which is the 
reason, this method is more effective 
with youth and adult groups than 
with young children. A story or 
dramatization in which the elements 
of suspense, sound effects and music 
are employed will hold attention 
much longer than a speech. 

As in the case of any effective 
audio or visual teaching aid, using 
a tape recorder in a church educa- 
tional program does not mean a sav- 
ing in time. The teacher must be 
expert at using the equipment, must 
have it “ready to go” when it will be 
needed, and must prepare for its use- 
in the same way he would prepare 
for using a filmstrip or a motion 
picture. 

The acoustical qualities of the 
room are a factor in using a tape 
recorder, and should be tested in ad- 
vance. However, some Sunday 
schools are able to use a recorder 
with a class in a crowded room with- 
out interfering with other classes, 
simply by turning down the volume. 
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by Harry H. Kalas 


Christian Education Week 1956 


HE FOCUS of Christian Educa- 
tion Week, September 30-Octo- 

ber 7, will be on the Christian leader. 
Indeed, with one exception, this will 
be the emphasis in Christian Educa- 
tion Week through 1961. The fol- 
lowing are the themes for the years 
indicated: 

1956—The Christian leader and his 
spiritual enrichment. 

1957—For every Christian a stew- 
ardship of life. 

1958—The 
churchman. 

1959—The Christian leader and his 
discipline in theology. 

1960—The Christian 
pastoral function. 

1961—The Christian leader—a stu- 
dent of the Bible. 


Why the leader? 

It has almost become a truism that 
the most crucial need in Christian ed- 
ucation is to lift the motivations and 
the competence of the church’s teach- 
ers. But it cannot be allowed to be- 
come a mere truism. Phillips Brooks 
once declared that preaching was 
truth mediated through personality. 
This might well have been said to de- 
fine Christian teaching. The content 
of the Christian faith must be both 
incarnate and articulate. The process 
of learning requires a working, loving 
fellowship of which the teacher is an 
essential part. The Protestant Chris- 
tian enterprise is especially based up- 
on the right and the responsibility of 
lay persons to share in this necessary 
personal function. 


Christian leader as a 


leader—his 


Why spiritual growth? 

Why, in 1956, do we emphasize 
growth in the things of the spirit? 
It is true that God’s Spirit pervades 
all things and that all wholesome 
growth is spiritual. (By wholesome 
we here mean the growth of the 
whole person, as over against some 
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spiritual deformities which occur be- 
cause one aspect of life is developed 
while the other is not.) But in 
Christian Education Week this year 
we are resolved to define spiritual 
growth in terms of at-home-ness with 
God and a growing capacity to draw 
upon resources for living which most 
people miss, though God has placed 
them very near to us. 

Why growth? The answer is that 
we conceive the achievement of spir- 
itual quality and insight to be de- 
pendent upon discipline while at the 
same time we conceive it to be de- 
pendent upon the gradual impact of 
God upon human life. This is true 
growth—when man alternately dis- 
ciplines himself as though he alone 
can climb the ladder to effective self- 
hood—and then “waits” while God 
performs miracles within him. 


What fo do in 1956 

How can churches and community 
groups adequately emphasize Chris- 
tian Education Week in 1956? How 
can some of the above stated prin- 
ciples be realized because church 


and communities have observed 
Christian Education Week? 


1. A.mimeographed manual will 
be available telling how to achieve 
the following objectives: 


A. To bring to the attention of the 
community the importance of 
Christian education to the cul- 
ture of our time. Emphasis will 
here be given to proclamations 
by officials, press releases, radio 
broadcasting and other uses of 
mass media. 

B. To inspire local churches to 
make enlarged plans both for 
the increasing of the quality of 
their teaching and for an out- 
reach program which will make 
Christian teaching available to 
all persons. 

C. To guide churches into united 
programs which will provide 
the impact of a common em- 


phasis and at the same time 
make possible an exchange of 
resources. 


D. To help churches and groups 
of churches toward practical 
ways to stimulate and guide 
spiritual growth in those who 
assume leadership in Christian 

education. 

2. A second mimeographed manual 
will serve as a guide to teachers, in- 
dividually and in groups, who are 
stimulated to desire spiritual discip- 
line and a deeper knowledge of the 
divine resources. 


Implications of the theme 

Two important principles guided 
the committee on, Christian Educa- 
tion Week in determining this em- 
phasis for Christian Education Week. 
One was that, though such an em- 
phasis may not have the popular ap- 
peal that some others have had, it 
will provide the true basis upon 
which to build a popular appeal. The 
second principle followed by the 
committee was to avoid any slogan- 
like theme which would seem to im- 
ply a departure from the overall em- 
phasis of the various denominations. 
Whatever the annual emphasis or 
project of a denomination may be, 
the emphasis of Christian Education 
Week will fit into it. 


In conclusion, the author desires 
to record his gratification over this 
theme—not only because of its basic 
importance but also because it is an 
emphasis for which every minister 
has resource whether he receives spe- 
cial help for Christian Education 
Week or not. In fact, it is highly de- 
sirable for ministerial groups to come 
together to share resources and plan 
together for Christian Education 
Week. It is our dream that in hun- 
dreds of communities the clergy will 
rise to a new pastoral function and 
dimension as they work together to 
bring to every leader spiritual growth. 
So may it be! 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The Idea of the Month 


Our Department Grandmother 


IS THERE a member of your 
church who at one time was very ac- 
tive in the church, perhaps a former 
minister’s wife, Sunday school super- 
intendent or devoted member of long 

standing, who cannot participate in 
numerous activities because of age? 
This is a problem within many 
churches throughout the nation. We 
should be interested in and concerned 
about these people. 


Several years ago a superintendent 
of our Sunday school began think- 
ing about a former minister’s wife 
who lived alone and no longer had a 
feeling of belonging because she could 
not do things as well as she once was 
able. As a result the lady was adopt- 
ed as the primary department 
“Grandmother.” This was six years 
ago. She is still serving and is loved 
by every child in the primary grades. 

The children call her “Grand- 
mother.” At Christmas she is given 
cards made by the children and 
other gifts; at Easter time, a lily, 
and on Mother’s Day something 
made by the children. Last Mother’s 
Day she was given a Memory Book 
containing class pictures (snapshots) 
of all the ten classes. On, her birth- 
day the children share in buying a 
gift. One year she was given a canary. 
This is a day of special interest and 
the children enjoy singing a special 
“happy birthday” to “Grandmother,” 
and making her birthday cards. When 
the bird was presented, they had a 
share in giving it a name. 

If “Grandmother” is unable to be 
present at the Sunday school hour, 
and it is a special holiday or her 
birthday, a delegation of children 
goes to her home, which is nearby, 
and presents the gift. Sometimes a 
recording of the departmental service 
is made and taken to her. 

Most of the time our “Grand- 
‘mother” is there on Sunday morning, 
greeting the children and doing small 
things, such as helping the secretary. 
Children come to her and tell her 
of things which have happened, or 
are going to happen to them, such 
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A primary girl takes "Grandmother" 
a special gift from the department. 


as having a new baby brother or sis- 
ter; or they introduce her to a friend 
they have brought with them. These 
things are done very naturally by the 
children, through their love for her, 
as they are given no special instruc- 
tion on how to react towards her. On 
Promotion Sunday, when Bibles are 
presented to the third-grade children, 
she makes the presentation along with 
the child’s teacher. 


Screen for Projection in 


ANSWERING the acute need for 
a means of projecting pictures in 
rooms not equipped with dark shades, 
a new line of portable screens has 
been developed which may be used in 
daylight. 

The Lenscreen “625” pictured in 
use by a church school class in Cin- 
cinnati, performs well on a bright 
Sunday morning. 

The new screen folds to about the 
size of a card table. It is easily car- 
ried from class to class. Placed upon 
a table or desk, it opens with the cov- 
ers forming a shadow or contrast 
compartment behind the 625 square- 
inch tough plastic viewing lenscreen. 
A self-contained mirror located in 


Sometimes, when she feels well 
enough to participate in the service, 
she is invited to tell the children a 
story which fits into the program. 

The department staff finds “Grand- 
mother” helpful in many ways. Be- 
ing the former minister’s wife, she is 
invaluable for her contribution of 
suggestions and ideas. Her knowledge 
about the church, the various parts 
of it, how they came to be and what 
they mean and why they are there, 
have proved a great help to our 
teachers in many instances. 

At our teachers’ meetings “Grand- 
mother” proves an inspiration to all 
of us. She has a knowledge of the 
Bible that many of us long for. When 
teachers present difficult problems 
brought up by the children she is 
there to explain them in the way 
they can understand. 


This has been an experience of 
love, happiness and sharing that any 
Sunday school could have. Some chil- 
dren do not have grandmothers; 
some are unadjusted in broken 
homes. But all of our 125 primaries 
have a grandmother all their own. 
They have learned to love and respect 
her and have had experiences of shar- 
ing and growing up that could not 
be taught in a lesson of any kind. 
No experience has ever been richer. 


BarBaRA L. CALDWELL 


Superintendent of Primary 
Department, First Methodist 
Church, Compton, California 


Daylight 


the contrast compartment serves to 
revert the projection beam to the 
back of the transparent lenscreen 
membrane. The projector, located to 
the right front of the screen, is di- 
rected through a shielded opening to 
the mirror. The operator focuses by 
observing the image on the lenscreen 
membrane just as though it were a 
conventional screen. The mirror ar- 
rangement shortens the projection dis- 
tance and allows the projector to be 
operated by the instructor or lecturer 
while in front of the group. 

The Lenscreen “625” is designed to 
serve any projector, whether film- 
strip, slide, opaque, 3-D or motion 
pictures. Color pictures or black and 
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The projector, placed right front, is directed through a side opening to the mirror. 


white are reproduced with sharp de- 
tail and quality. It is observed that 
viewing is unusually comfortable since 
the eye is adjusted to normal vision 
in regular room lighting. Further, 
with the lights on, the 25 by 25-inch 
picture can be clearly seen for a dis- 
tance of 50 to 60 feet. A larger screen 
is not required for normal classroom 
use. 


Instructors using the new Lenscreen 
are enthusiastic about it. Observing 
expressions on the faces of the au- 
dience, the instructor knows whether 
the film story is getting across. If it 
isn’t, an immediate explanation or 
demonstration can be given. 

The Lenscreen “625” is made by Pola- 


coat Incorporated, Blue Ash, Ohio. Prices 
quoted are $64.50 f.o.b. Factory. Smaller 


models are also available: Lenscreen 
“432” 18x24 at $48.50; Lenscreen ‘‘225,” 
15x15 at $32.50. Orders taken direct. 


How Project in a 
Light Room? 


Question 

How can I use an ordinary pro- 
jector and screen in a room with a 
window which cannot be darkened? 


Answer: 

Place your screen in front of the 
window and have the audience face 
it (and the window), instead of put- 
ting the audience with their backs 
to the window and the screen on the 
other side.of the room. The screen 
will not allow the light from the 
window to wash out the picture. Put 
your projector close to the screen 
and use a small picture. The image 
will not be as clear as in a dark 
room or with the use of a Lenscreen, 
but it will be possible to see the pic- 
ture. 

Mitton HEITzMAN 


Editors--25 Juniors 


by George Litch Knight 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO the 

“Junior Extended Session” was 
started at the church school of the 
West Side Presbyterian Church of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. This came 
about because a number of junior 
pupils who normally attend the only 
session of that department, at 9:30 
A.M., found it necessary to remain 
during the church service. 

Rather than let this be “baby-sit- 
ting,” the superintendent of the 
church school and one of the talented 
members of the staff, Mrs. Carolyn 
d’Elia, commenced a unique program. 
The “Junior Extended Session” would 
concentrate on unusual projects re- 
lated to the curriculum materials, 
which would be of interest and value 
to the entire junior department. 


In the fall of 1955 this meant the 
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construction of a relief map of Pales- 
tine, the making of scrolls, and other 
illustrative projects. 

At Christmastime the group, num- 
bering about twenty-five, planned and 
wrote a pageant which was presented 
to the entire church school, using 
three juniors as a “speaking choir” in 
place of a narrator during the various 
scenes which were presented. 

At Easter 1956, the same group pre- 
pared and presented a pageant en- 
titled His Last Week and is presently 
preparing a similar pageant entitled 
Children of the Bible which will fea- 
ture the early lives of Joseph, Moses, 
Samuel, David, Jesus and John the 
Baptist. Careful selection of back- 
ground music, involving various 
choirs and instrumentalists, makes the 
entire project especially effective. 

Immediately after Christmas, upon 
a suggestion from the Presbyterian 
curriculum material, the Jerusalem 


Journal began to take shape. The 
Journal was designed by Mrs. d’Elia 
to represent a newspaper published 
in Jerusalem during the period just 
before the birth of Christ. To pre- 
pare for the project, many books from 
the church library were culled for 
background material, encyclopedias 
were studied, and, the most import- 
ant ingredient of all, the imagination 
of twenty-five juniors was sufficiently 
stimulated to provide ideas. 

All of the articles were written by 
the boys and girls who also made il- 
lustrations suitable for them. Stencils 
were cut for mimeographing on legal-_ 
size paper by the office staff. Mrs. 
d’Elia carefully reproduced the illus- 
trations, paying particular care to all 
details. The Jerusalem Journal, 7 
pages in all, was distributed to the 
entire primary and junior depart- 
ments, and boys and girls, wearing 
placards advertising it, handed out 
copies to the congregation following 
the church services. 

Excerpts from the Journal are given 
on the page opposite. 
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JERUSALEM JOURNAL 


WEATHER REPORT: Rain of the 
last few days is ending today. 
Light winds blowing in from the 
east where there are sand storms 
in the desert. Temperature will rise 
to the high 70’s. Tomorrow: Fair, 
windy, and warm. 


EDITORIALS 
We have heard a lot of talk as to 
the kind of punishment being hand- 
ed out for minor offenses by Herod. 
- The opinion seems to be that they 
are too strict especially in view of 
the fact that his own sons’ behavior 
is so far from perfect. We realize 
that Herod is responsible to Syria 
and Rome, so maybe it is not all 
his fault. How about some expla- 
nations from the palace? 

* Ly ak an 


In this issue we reported an ill- 
ness due to bad food handling. We 
cannot stress too much the import- 
ance of being careful. It is espe- 
‘cially necessary not to leave food 
standing around too long now that 
the warm weather is upon us. ~ 


ORCHESTRA REHEARSAL 


Members of our local music society 
have been practicing hard for their 
coming concert. Among those pres- 
ent at the last rehearsal were: 


Cornets: Peter, Ziba, Paul 
Flute: Elias 

Harp: Mary 

Drums: David 

Fiddles: Philip, Samuel, John 
Lute: Bartholomeo 

Lyre: Lamech 

Trumpets: Amos, James 
Dulcimer: Simon 


A Sew instruments 
that will be pla ued at the 


concert Zz 4g ey) MANDOLIN 
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TROUBLE AT PALACE 


The King has posted a notice that 
outsiders will not be allowed with- 
in the new balustrade. It seems 
that some vandals have been de- 
facing the walls. The King says 
that he will be personally responsi- 
ble for dealing with whoever is 
caught violating this rule. 


SPRING IS HERE! 


We are always so happy when this 
time of the year rolls around. There 
are many flowers out in the local 
gardens now, especially by the 
Temple and at the palace. The 
crocuses and narcisusses are out- 
standing, particularly since the re- 
cent rains. Let’s enjoy them while 
we can. The season is so short! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir: 

It seems that every day there is 
a terrible line-up at the water 
fountain at certain hours, especial- 
ly in mid-morning at wash time. I 
was wondering if perhaps some 
system could be worked out so 
that certain streets would be able 
to get their water at one time and 
then the next street and so on. I 
should appreciate your views and 
those of your readers. 

Sincerely, 
ZILLAH, Wife of Peter 
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AQUADUCT BROKEN 


Three days ago, there was a 
break in the pipes running down 
from the north well. Everyone was 
very annoyed about it. We are 
glad to report that it has now been 
repaired. 


SPORTS 
WRESTLING MATCH: Last night 
there was a very exciting wrestling 
match at the Sports arena when 
Zacharius, the Great, won over 
Nicodemus, the Kid, in a very tight 
match. 


CHARIOT RACE: Four days ago, 
there was a race at the Arena. The 
main feature was between Judas 
and Elijah. It was especially excit- 
ing because Elijah, who was the 
underdog, won by five feet. 


* * * * 


WANTED: A boy about eleven 
years old to help in the market 
place running errands and being 
water boy for Mose’s market. 
Salary—one talent a week. 


WANTED: Two girls or a boy and 
a girl to help David with his two 
orphan goats. 


WANTED: A male goat about a 
month old for a little girl who 
needs a playmate. See Abra- 
ham on Rithmah Street. 


Aree 


BASKETS AT BARNAGAS 


For bread-sa.\ 


for Figs — dudh 


VediTiiy Resources 


for September 


Primary Department 


by Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: God’s Plan for 

Learning 
For the Leader 

September, with its return to school or 
the beginning of school for some first-year 
primary boys and girls, offers an oppor- 
tune time to think about God’s plan for 
learning. The first service will intro- 
duce the thought of God’s gift of our 
minds, and the subsequent services will 
seek to lead the children to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the learning which takes 
place through various avenues of life. 

The hymn, “Dear God, we thank you 
for ourselves,” found in Hymns for Pri- 
mary Worship, will be used throughout 
the month. If the children do not know 
this hymn, copy the words on a song 
chart, printing them in letters large 
enough to be seen at a distance. Hang 
the chart conveniently near the piano and 
spend the opening moments as the chil- 
dren arrive in learning the hymn. 

The other hymns used during the 
month are taken from this same source. 

Make use of fall flowers on your wor- 
ship table. Perhaps the children can bring 
some from their gardens at home. The 
flowers may be taken after the morning 
service to any child absent because of ill- 
ness, either by one or more of the chil- 
dren or by one of the teachers in your 
group. 


1. God Gave Us Minds 


Piano Music to call the group to worship. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Enter into His Gates 
with Thanksgiving,” No. 154 

Hymn: “Father, as the morning sun,” 


No. 51 


ScripTuRE READING: 

Leader: Have you sometimes thought 
about yourself and how wonderfully you 
are made? Long years ago, David, a 


*Cohasset, Minnesota. 
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shepherd boy, wrote down what he 
thought about himself and the other peo- 
ple whom God had created. When he 
looked at the stars in the sky at night, he 
wondered that God made man at all. 
Listen to what he wrote. 

Bible Reading: Psalm 8:1, 3-9, read 
from your Bible. 


Leader: God had made man almost like 
himself, David was saying. Then he gave 
man the ability and power to care for the 
other things he had made. Man was the 
highest of all God’s creatures. To man he 
gave a mind which he expected man to 
use in helping to care for his world. 


’ CONVERSATION: 


Let’s think about our minds for a mo- 
ment. We do not know just how they 
work, but we do know that they help 
us in a number of ways. How do they help 
us? What do they help us do? (Guide 
the children to discover the answers to 
these questions. They will include, “Our 
minds help us to think”; “They help us 
remember things that happened before’’; 
“They help us recall the things which we 
have remembered”; “They help us to plan 
and to think and reason”; ‘Our minds are 
helping us to think right now as we are 
trying to answer these questions”; ‘They 
help us to learn new things.” 

(As each suggestion is given, talk about 
its meaning and give a concrete example 
of the mind functioning in that particular 
way. For example, we remember things 
we have seen or heard before, or people 
whom we have met, or places where we 
have been, and ‘we do not have to learn 
all over again each time we do something 
again. Or, planning helps us to avoid 
making mistakes; it helps us do the thing 
we want to do.) 

PRAYER: 

Leader: I am glad for my mind, aren’t 
you? I am glad that it helps me in so 
many ways. Let us make a prayer of 
thanks to God for our minds which help 
us do these things. I will say the sentences 
which tell how our minds help us, and 
then when I stop, you can say together, 


“Thank you, God, for our minds.” 

Prayer: 

We are glad that we can think and 
find the answers to our questions; 

Thank you, God, for our minds. 

We are glad that we can remember peo- 
ple we have met and things we have done; 
(Response ) 

We are glad that we can plan the things 
we want to do and the way we will do 
them; (Response) 

We are glad that we can learn new 
things to help us and to add happiness to 
our lives; (Response) Amen. 
OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Leader: Let us show our thanks to God 
for his goodness toward us by sharing his 
good gifts at this time. 

Quiet Music: While several children re- 
ceive the offerings. 

Hymn of Dedication: ““O Dearest Lord,” 
No. 174 


Prano DISMISSAL 


2. We Learn at Home 

Piano PRELUDE calling the children to 
worship. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Enter into His Gates 
with Thankgiving,” No. 154 

Hymn: “Dear God, We Thank You,” No. 
8, verses 1, 3, 4 

CONVERSATION: 

Last week we thought together about 
God’s gift of minds. We said that our 
minds help us to learn. That is why God 
gave them to us. He expects us to use 
them to learn those things which will 
help us live the best we can. Do you re- 
member one of the first things you learn- 
ed? Where did you learn it? 

(Guide the children to think of their 
early learnings in the home. There they 
were probably taught to say “ thank you,” 
and “please.” They learned to speak their 
first words at home, to take their first 
steps, to say their first prayer. They learn- 
ed that the stove was hot and they must 
not touch it. They learned that they must 
not touch things which belonged to some- 
one else. They learned that their parents 
loved them. 

(From a consideration of their early 
learnings in their homes, lead them to 
think of some of the things they learn 
today at home. These may include learn- 
ing to do some simple task which will 
help to make their home a happy place 
in which to live; learning to work to- 
gether with the other members of the fam- 
ily; learning to share with other brothers 
and sisters; learning new things from vis- 
itors in the home; etc.) : 

We all learn many things in our homes, 
don’t we? I think God planned for it to be 
that way, don’t you? He meant for fam- 
ilies to help one another and to teach 
one another. I am sure that Jesus learned 
many things in his home in Nazareth. Do 
you remember what the Bible says about 
him as a boy? 

BrstE Reapine: Luke 2:51,52. (Substi- 
tute the name Jesus for the pronoun 
“he” in verse 51. “And Jesus went 
down, etc.’’) 


PrayER: Dear God, we are thankful for 
our homes. We are glad for the many 
things which we learn at home. Help 
us to teach our younger brothers and 
sisters what is the right way to act by 
doing what is right, ourselves. Amen. 

Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day by Day,” 
No. 44, vs. 1 

OFFERTORY SERVICE as in previous serv- 
ice. 
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Piano DisMISSAL 


3. We Learn at School 


Piano Music calling the group to wor- 
ship. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Enter into His Gates 
with Thanksgiving,’ No. 154 


Hymn: ‘Dear God, We Thank You,” No. 

8, vs. 1,3, 4,5 
CONVERSATION: 

Our song mentions several things for 
which we are thankful. One verse talks 
about our homes. The last verse mentions 
our church and school. Last week we talk- 
ed about the things we learned at home by 
using our minds which God has given us. 
Let us think today about our school and 
school teachers, and try to discover why 
it is important that we have schools to 
help us learn. 


Some of you are going to school for the 
first time this fall. Perhaps you went to 
kindergarten last year, but real school is 
a little different from kindergarten. Were 
you anxious to go to school? Why did you 
want to go? What are you learning there? 


(Guide the first-graders to tell their 
responses to questions like these. Then ask 
the. older ones in your group what they 
are enjoying most about school. Think to- 
gether, too, about the importance of learn- 
ing to read and write and add and sub- 
tract. We need to know how to read so 
we can read the street signs, the names of 
the articles which we want to buy at the 
store, the directions for making things, etc. 
Also, through reading books we discover 
what other people have done, or how they 
live, and about conditions in other parts 
of the world. 


(In thinking about the need for learn- 
ing to write, mention letters as one way of 
people keeping in touch with each other. 
We have to learn to count change when 
we go to the store, so we need to learn 
number work, and so on.) 

Srory: “The Fifty-First Boy” 

Boys and girls in some countries do not 
have a chance to go to school like we do. 
They are anxious and eager to learn, too. 
I once heard a missionary tell the story 
of a mission school for boys in Africa. 
The boys came from a number of villages 
to the school, and they could not go home 
every day. So they had to have a place for 
the boys to live at school. They called 
their home there a dormitory. There was 
room for only 50 boys to live there. The 
school, too, could only take 50 boys in 
the classes. The missionaries gave an ex- 
amination to the boys who wanted to go 
to that school, and the 50 boys who an- 
swered more of the questions on the test 
than the others were the boys who could 
go to school. 

One year when the 50 boys had been 
chosen, another boy did not go home, as 
did the others who did not pass the test. 
Instead he hunted up the missionary. 

“Why was I not chosen to stay and go 
to school?” he asked. 

“Because we have only room for 50, 
and 50 of the other boys answered more 
questions on the test than you did. So 
those 50 were chosen,” replied the mis- 
sionary. 

The African boy thought a while, and 
then he asked another question. “White 
man,” he said, “If the other~boys an- 
swered more questions than I did, don’t 
you think I need the school more than 
they do?” 

The missionary looked at the African 
boy, “He will make a, good student,” he 
thought to himself. So aloud he said, “Yes, 
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you may stay. This year we will have 51 
boys in our school and dormitory instead 
of 50.” 

So the boy was kept in the school, and 
because he wanted to learn and use the 
mind God had given him, he studied hard 
and was soon at the head of his class. 
Prayer: “Thank you, God, for our 

schools and the things we learn there. 

Thank you for our teachers who help 

us discover new things about the world 

which you have made. We are glad, too, 

God, that we can help boys and girls 

of other lands have schools in which 

they learn as we do. Amen.” 
OFFERTORY SERVICE as before 
Piano DisMIssAL 


4. We Learn Through Play 


Piano Music to call the group to worship 
Cat To Worsuip: “Enter into His Gates 

with Thanksgiving,” No. 154 
Hymn: “I Love My Friends and They 

Love Me,” No. 137 
CONVERSATION: 

I wonder if you have ever thought of 
the things you learn through play? You 
have a recess at school when you go out 
of doors and play on the playground. We 
have playgrounds in our neighborhoods 
with swings and slides and teeters. We 
have them in our parks, too. We play in 
our churches, too, when we have parties 
or family nights. And we always have fun 
when we play fairly, whether we are at 
school recess or playing in the park or at 
home, or any other place. 

But we also learn while we are playing. 
I wonder if you can think of something 
you have learned while you were playing 
a game or using the swings and slides on 
a playground. Let us think about it for a 
minute. Then when you are ready to tell 
of something you learned in that way, put 
your hand up so that I know you are 
ready to speak. 

(Encourage the children to express 
themselves. Their replies will probably 
include: they learned to take turns in 
using play equipment such as swings or 
going down the slide; they learned to fol- 
low rules, and also learned that accidents 
were not so likely to happen when you 
followed the rules of a game as when 
you did not do so; they learned how to 
lead others in playing a game; they learn- 
ed how important it was to play fairly, 
and that fun was spoiled when someone 
cheated; they learned to follow a leader 
instead of always leading themselves; they 
learned to try to make others happy in 
their play. Help the children to see that 
learning these things is very important for 
every one of us. They make for happier 
living for every one.) 

BisLe READING: 

Leader: I am quite sure that Jesus 
played games when he was a boy. His play 
life helped him to grow in wisdom, and 
in favor with God and man, too. He 
taught men to be fair and honest and 
helpful at all times. When Paul became 
a follower of Jesus, he added some more 
rules to those which Jesus had given about 
loving one another and helping each 
other. One of Paul’s rules is in a letter 
which he wrote to his friends living in 
Rome. 

Bible Reading: (Open Bible to Romans 
15, and read the following condensation 
of verses 1 and 2.) “We . . ought not 
to please ourselves; let each of us please 
his neighbor.” That would be a good rule 
to follow in our play. It means just what 
it says. We ought not to think only of 


those things we want to do—the games 
we want to play, for instance, but be 
willing to play the games that other chil- 
dren want to play. It means that we 
should not want to have our own way. 
When we do, that spoils the fun for every- 
one. This does not mean that we always 
have to do what others want to do, and 
never have a chance to play the games we 
like to play. It means that everyone should 
have a chance to choose a game or sug- 
gest what should be done, and no one 
person should have his way all of the time. 
If we learn this in our play, we will not 
want our own way in other things, either. 


Could we say these words of Paul’s over 
together. I will read them first, and then 
we can repeat them together. “We... 
ought not to please ourselves; let each of 
us please his neighbor.” 


Prayer: Thank you, God, for the good 
times we have playing with our fam- 
ilies and friends. Help us to learn to be 
kind and thoughtful and helpful through 
our play. Amen. 


OFFERTORY SERVICE as before 
Hymn: “Glad I Am to Grow!” No. 129 
Prano DISMISSAL 


5. We Learn at Church 


Piano Music calling the group together. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Enter into His Gates 
with Thanksgiving,” No. 154 

Hymn: “Dear God, We Thank You,” No. 
8 

CONVERSATION: 


What do you think of when I say the 
word “Church”? Some of us may think 
of the same thing. Others may think 
something different. Let us think a sec- 
ond or two and then tell what we are 
thinking about. . . . Are you ready with 
your answer? 


(Call upon a child who appears to be 
ready to speak. Then give others an op- 
portunity to express themselves. The re- 
plies will probably be in terms of what 
they do at church or what they learn at 
church. You will want to capitalize upon 
the learning experiences. In our church 
groups—church school, morning worship, 
vacation church school, and other groups 
—we learn more about God and his plan 
for our lives. We learn to know Jesus and 
the way of love he taught. We learn to 
share God’s gifts with others and to serve 
one another. We learn the meaning of love 
for each other and how that love may be 
be expressed toward God and others. 

(As the children think of these things 
together, lead them into a deeper ap- 
preciation for their church and its leaders 
—the minister, the teachers and workers 
in the church school, etc. Help them to 
think of their learnings through the church 
as a part of God’s plan for teaching them 
to live at their best.) 

RECALL oF BisLE TEACHINGS: 

Leader: The Bible is the Book which 
we use most in our church. It is the Book 
which helps us to know God. It tells us 
the stories of Jesus, too,—the things that 
he did and the words that he spoke. The 
Bible tells us of men and women who be- 
came followers of Jesus, too, and some of 
the things they said to help their friends 
and neighbors know and love God and 
Jesus. 

We have learned some of the verses 
from our Bible which help us live as Jesus 
lived. Some of them are words which 
Jesus spoke, and some of them were said 
by his followers. Let us think about the 
verses we have learned and see if we can 
remember them now. 
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Recall of Bible Verses: (Guide the chil- 
dren in this recall, making suggestions as 
necessary about verses they have learned. 
For example, “Jesus once said he was giv- 
ing his friends a new commandment. Do 
you remember what that was?” Or, “One 
verse tells us how we should treat one an- 
other. Who remembers that one?” [Be 
kind to one another.”] Do not prolong 
this beyond the point of ready recall. 
Bring the period to a close by suggesting 
that you thank God for the church and 
the Bible teachings which you learn 
there. ) 


PRAYER: We thank you, God, for our 
church and the things we learn as we 
meet together each week. We are glad 
for the way we learn to know you bet- 
ter through the things we do together 
in our church. Thank you, God, for the 
Bible, and the truths it teaches us. We 
are glad for the stories of Jesus, too. 
Help us to be kind and loving and 
helpful as Jesus was. Amen. 


OFFERTORY SERVICE as before 
Prano DisMIssAL 


Junior Department 


by Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Where I Live 


1. The City (Labor Day) 


PRELUDE: 
No. 102 
CALL To WorsuipP: Psalm 90:14-17 
Hymn: As for the Prelude 
Two Poems: 
Small service is true service while it 
lasts; 
Of humblest friends, 
scorn not one; 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protests the lingering dewdrop from the 
sun, 


“For the workers in the mill,” 


bright creature! 


—WILLIAM WorDsworRTH 


Be useful where thou livest, that they 

may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing pres- 

ence still. 
. Find out men’s want and will, 

And meet them there. All worldly joys 

go less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

—GeEorcE HERBERT 
Scripture: The Bible has some fine ideas 

in it about work: I Thessalonians 4:9- 

12; 5:12-16 (To be read by two jun- 

iors, who have practiced beforehand.) 
Hymn: “I would not be idle,” No. 101 
Bratz Stupy: 

When the Apostle Paul wrote to his 
friends in Thessalonica, he told them some 
things that everyone ought to know. Let’s 
think about those verses from the Bible 
that were just read to us. Let’s see if we 
can discover what the most important 
things are that we should remember about 
work. (Let the children find the verses in 
their Bibles and follow them as you speak.) 

First, (in I Thessalonians 4:9, 10a) 
Paul says people must remember to love 
each other. Why is this good to remem- 
ber in all kinds of work? In verses 11 and 
12 he says to live quietly, mind your own 
affairs, and work with your hands. How 
can you and I do this today? How can 
this be done in school? (Let the children 
discuss this idea, being sure to point up 
the necessity of carrying out assignments 
and_ responsibilities. ) 

*Miss Smith is a free-lance writer who lives in 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Now look at chapter 5, verses 12 
through 16 to see some more good rules 
for work. Paul tells his friends to respect 
the workers who labor among them and 
to respect and “esteem very highly in 
love” those who are “over” them. Whom 
do you think he is talking about? The 
leaders, the supervisors? Do we have the 
same kind of people where we work to- 
day? Why do we need these workers who 
are “over” us? How can we apply Paul’s 
advice to our attitudes toward these lead- 
ers! 

Now look at what else he says, for it is 
a key to getting along together in work 
with others. (Ask one of the children to 
read Thessalonians 5:13-15.) 

PRAYER: Our Father, we want to learn to 
be good workers and we want to start 
right now. Help us to love each other, 
to be patient, helpful, and understand- 
ing, to be peaceful among ourselves. 
May we look for ways to do good to 
each other. Make us good workers, O 
God, so that we may know best how 
to serve you. Amen. 

OFFERING AND Depication: “Thy work, 
O God, needs many hands,” No. 128 
Hymn: “Our fathers built this city,’ No. 

109 


2. The Country 


PRELUDE: “For Peace and for Plenty,” 

No. 115 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 29: 1-4 
Hymn: As for the Prelude 
Story: “Everyone Has to Work” 

Myra and John lived on a farm. It was 
a very large farm in Wisconsin and so 
there was a great deal of work to do. 
Sometimes they wished that they did not 
have to help after school or on Saturdays 
quite so much. “If only we didn’t live 
on a farm!” John often said. 

“Work, work, work! that’s what it is,” 
Myra added. 

One day they received a letter from 
their cousins in Racine. “We'd like to 
have you come and visit us next week- 
end,” the letter read. 

“That will be loads of fun,” John said 
happily. 

“Yes, and there'll be no work for two 


whole days,” Myra added. 


On Saturday morning the two got up 
very early so that their father could take 
them to a_seven-thirty train. By nine 
o’clock they were in the station at Ra- 
cine. The first thing they noticed, after 
greeting their Aunt Bessie and Uncle Joe, 
was all the busy people who seemed to be 
everywhere. 


“You see, everyone in the town has 
work to do,” Uncle Joe remarked. 


‘Where are Mary and Peter?” Myra 
asked as they got into the car. 


“They'll be at home when we get there. 
Mary wanted to get the beds made and 
the rooms slicked up before you came and 
Peter had to mow the grass. They’ve both 
been up for a long time, working to get 
ready for you.” 


That evening when everyone was sitting 
on the.front porch, Peter asked John, “Is 
there as much work to do in the country 
as we have here? Seems to me we have so 
many chores. In summer the grass needs 
cutting; in winter the snow must be shov- 
elled.. Then there’s my paper route, er- 
rands to do for Mom—so many things to 
do!” 


“Yes,” added Mary, “a girl has lots 
of chores too—making beds, helping with 
dishes, emptying garbage, tending the 
baby.” 

“What complainers!” Aunt Bessie 
laughed. 

“Well, what about it? What do you 
folks in the country have to do that’s as 
much work as we have?” 

Myra and John looked at each other 
and grinned. “We have our chores, too. 
A lot of them are the same things as you 
have and a few are different,” John be- 
gan. 

“Every day we have to gather eggs and 
feed the chickens. We help in the kitchen 
garden in summer, and I even help with 
the canning,” Myra said proudly. 

“Everyone works hard at harvest time. 
My but we are busy then! You should see 
us, from dawn to dark!” 

“Tell us about it,’ Peter nigel: 

And so the cousins from the country 
told the city cousins about their work on 
the farm. When they were finished, Uncle 
Joe said, “I guess no matter where we 
live, there’s work to do. It’s part of living 
together and if we do it happily and will- 
ingly, it isn’t half bad.” 

“Sometimes it’s lots of fun!” Myra said 
and the others nodded in agreement. 
Hymn: “All that’s good and great and 

true,” No. 15 
PrAvER: For the joys of the country, we 

thank thee, O God. We thank thee for 

workers on farms, in orchards and 
fields, who labor so that we may have 
food. For those whose work is with ani- 
mals, in the forests, and on streams 

that abound in fish, we thank thee, O 

God. May we do our share in the world 

of workers. Amen. 

OFFERING AND DepicaTion: “Thy work, 

O God, needs many hands,” No. 128 
Hymn: “In Summer Fields,” No. 26 


3. At Home 


PreLupDE: “When morning gilds the skies,” 
No. 5 
Hymn: The same r 
A Litany For Famity Livinec: 
Leader: We thank thee, O God, for 
families. Teach us to help each other 
more— 
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Response: We pray thee, O God, to 
help us. 

Leader: May we do our share of work 
in our homes happily and _ without 
grumbling— 

Response: We pray thee, O God, to 
help us. 

Leader: May we speak to each other in 
kindness and in thoughtfulness— 

Response: We pray thee, O God, to 
help us. 

Leader: May all that we do and say 
show that we are followers of Jesus who 
want to serve thee, O God. Amen. 
PRAYER Hymn: “Like thee, dear Master,” 

No. 76 
OFFERING AND DepicaTIon: “We give 

thee but thine own,” No. 131 
Story: “Just Like Home” 

Frank was sitting on the kitchen stool 
talking to Mother. 

“Just look at all that rain, spoiling our 
Scout fun! And now I have to stay at 
home all day with nothing to do!” he 
grumbled. 

“Sounds to me as though you don’t 
care for staying at home,” Mother said. 

“That’s right. There’s nothing more 
boring,” Frank sighed. 

“Let’s ask your Uncle Dave over for the 
afternoon and for dinner. He might like 
to get away from his college dormitory a 
few hours and have a good home-cooked 
meal, You call him, Frank.” 

That evening when they were sitting 
around the table after a good ham and 
sauerkraut dinner that had been topped 
off by Mother’s lemon pie, Uncle Dave 
said, ““You folks who live in families have 
no idea how much it means to us fellows 
and girls who live at the college to be in- 
vited to your homes. It’s great to be with 
a family and visit with them, listen to 
the radio or television, stretch out on the 
couch or even cut the lawn sometimes. A 
fellow misses all the little, home-like things 
that go on, when he can’t have them, you 
know. Dormitory life is fun, but home 
life is the real thing! Come on, Frank, 
let’s you and me do the dishes! I’m the 
best dishwasher on campus and I like to 
show off my skill.” 

Frank jumped up to help and soon the 
two were about finished. “I can hardly 
wait to go to college and live in a dorm 
like you, Uncle Dave. But I hope some 
family invites me to their home, because 
I'd sure miss being in a home,” Frank 
said seriously. 

“That’s right,’ Uncle Dave agreed. 
“Funny how you often don’t appreciate 
something until you can’t have it.” 
Hymn: “Keep thou my hands e’er swift 

to toil,” No. 135 


4. At Church 


PreLuDE: “Our church proclaims God’s 
love and care,” No. 92 

Catz to Worsuip: “The Lord is in his 
holy temple,” No. 126 


Hymn: As for Prelude 
Scripture: Colossians 3:12-17: Paul’s 
advice to the churches of the Colossians. 
Story: 
A Cuurcu AT SEA 


Everywhere that Christians go, they 
like to have church on Sunday. You will 
find church in the strangest places—on 
the front porch of a cottage by the lake 
or ocean if there is no nearby church 
to go to, under the trees, in a store—in 
fact, almost any place where there are 
Christian people, there will be a church. 

Joan and Ian were two Scottish children 
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who were making a five-day trip across 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Queen Mary 
to visit their cousins in Canada. 
‘Well,’ said Joan Saturday night, “we 
can sleep ‘till noon if we want to. No 
church tomorrow!” 
“That’s where you’re wrong,” Ian said. 
“Didn’t you see the announcements about 
church services?” 
: ‘Where would they have church on a 
ship like the Queen Mary? There isn’t 
any chapel, is there?” Joan wanted to 
know. 

“In the first-class lounge—that’s where 
it will be,” Ian said. “And I’m going be- 
cause I want to see what it’s like up 
there.” 

“A fine reason for going to church!” 
Joan teased, as she climbed into her berth. 

Sunday, as the children were getting 
dressed for church, Joan said, “I wonder 
if I should wear my hat.” 

“Will there be an offering?” Ian asked. 

“J think we shall find the service just 
about the same as it is at home, only in- 
stead of being in a church, we'll be in a 
beautiful large lounge. I shall wear my 
hat, and you, too, Joan,’ Mother said. 

The three made their way along long 
corridors’ and through the heavy doors 
that were marked ‘Cabin Class Passengers 
Only” and then, “First Class Passengers 
Only.” No one stopped them from go- 
ing through the doors that day, as they 
had before. Everywhere the ship’s crew 
stood by, politely giving directions. At last, 
after a long walk and a climb up two 
flights of stairs, they reached the great 
lounge. “It’s so still in there—do you think 
we’re in the right place?” Joan whispered 
to Mother as they stood at the door look- 
ing into the beautiful, large room. 

“Yes, see the chairs up in front, ar- 
ranged in rows? Come along now,” she 
said very quietly. 

The piano began to play softly. There 
was a hymnal and a prayer book on each 
seat. People came in without talking, and 
bowed for prayer when they sat down. 
Soon the Captain entered, wearing his uni- 
form. He was followed by a minister in a 
black robe. The service began. 

“It was exactly like it was at home,” 
Ian said afterwards when they made their 
way back to tourist class quarters. 

“Not exactly, Ian,” Joan reminded him. 
“No organ or choir, but we didn’t miss 
them, because, in a way, we all were the 
choir. The piano was strange at first, but 
I even forgot about missing the organ 
after a while.” 

“There was one thing that was certainly 
very different from any church we’ve ever 
been to. Can you guess what I’m think- 
ing of?” Mother teased. 

“TJ know!” Ian said. “The ship was 
rolling so, I thought I’d fall down once 
or twice!” 

“That’s right,” Joan said. “But I wasn’t 
really afraid after the Captain read that 
Psalm about God being mightier than 
the sea.” 

“J liked that special prayer for those 
at sea,” Ian added. “I never thought of 
it before, but the church goes on wherever 
we are—on land or on sea, doesn’t it?” 


OFFERING AND Response: “All things 
come of thee,’ No. 129 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers,’ No. 94 


5. Being a Christian Wherever | Am 

PRELUDE: “O Master Workman of the 
Race,” No. 79 

Hymn: The same 

Scripture: Galatians 6:2-10 

MEDITATION AND CONVERSATION: 
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Have you ever heard anyone say that 
for some people, Christianity is like a 
coat which can be put on or taken off ac- 
cording to the weather? What do you 
think this might mean? (Let the children 
give their ideas. Develop the conversation 
to help the children realize that a true 
Christian tries hard to live as a follower 
of Christ should—all the time.) 


Some times this is very hard, and we 
need to remember to “make love our aim” 
-—the love for God and for people, no 
matter what they are or how they may 
fail to please us. Love will never fail us. 
It will be the greatest thing in all of life, 


if we keep it at the very center of all 

we do, say, and think. (Recall the 13th 

chapter of I Corinthians, and if the chil- 

dren know it, repeat it together now.) 

PRAYER: O God, help us to be Christians 
all the time—every day, in thought, 
word, and deed. May others see this love 
in us. Help us, O God, when it is hard 
to love. Amen. 

PRAYER Hymn: ‘He prayeth best,’ No. 
78 ; 

OFFERING AND DeEpIcATION: “We give 
thee but thine own,” No. 131. 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth” 


Junior High Department 


by Barbara North* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: The New Year 
Ahead in Church School 


Introduction 


A service for Labor Day opens the 
month. Its emphasis is upon the natural- 
ness of work in a universe created by 
God. The story of the creation of the 
earth is its foundation. It would be fine 
if some group in the department could 
memorize the selected verses and have 
them ready to present this Sunday. Per- 
haps some of them learned these chapters 
as juniors and can recall them. 

Junior highs need to be helped to see 
that work is normal and necessary—and 
much to be desired! Their sense of re- 
sponsibility and dependability also needs 
strengthening. 

The services which follow all have to do 
with getting acquainted with each other, 
drawing new department members into 
the circle, and being aware of the world- 
wide fellowship as we draw together at 
the Lord’s table on Worldwide Com- 
munion Sunday. A church school depart- 
ment is together for such a very brief time 
each week that we must do all we can in 
that time to deepen the sense of fellow- 
ship each young person has with each 
other and with God through Christ. We 
do this as we worship together, as we 
study, and as we adults show our inter- 
est in each one. 

Almost all passages from the Bible are 
to be read by young people. Work with 
them ahead of time so that the message 
is not obscured by mispronunciation or 
poor reading. Plan carefully also with the 
ushers and the pianist so that each one 
knows what your plans are and the service 
may move along smoothly and quietly. 
Each service should be about fifteen 
minutes in length. 

If yours is a school where the offering 
is taken during the service, take it in most 
cases before the closing hymn. In any 


*Director ef Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


case, make it a true part of worship. Be 
sure that the ushers are appointed and 
ready, that the offering is taken in a 
dignified way, and that the prayer or 
hymn of dedication is as well prepared 
as other parts of the service. 


1. Labor Day Sunday 


Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 105:1-4 

Hymw: “The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 

PRAYER 

Scripture: Genesis, chapters 1 and 2, 
selected portions. 

(Note: if one class would take the re- 
sponsibility for presenting this it would 
be most effective. If this is not possible, 
have the words mimeographed for the 
entire department. Use a solo voice for the 
passages marked solo.) 

Group: In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth. The earth 
was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God was moving over the face of 
the waters. 

Soto: And God said, “Let there be 
light”; and there was light. 

Group: And God saw that the light 
was good; and God separated the light 
from the darkness. 

Soto: And God said, “Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, and 
let it separate the waters from the waters.” 

Group: And God made the firmament 
and separated the waters which were un- 
der the firmament from the waters which 
were above the firmament. And it was so. 

Soto: And God said, “Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear.” And it was so. 

Group: And God said, “Let the earth 
put forth vegetation, plants yielding seed, 
and fruit trees bearing fruit in which is 
their seed, each according to its kind, 
upon the earth.” And it was so. 

Soto: And God said, “Let there be 
lights in the firmament of the heavens to 
separate the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs and for seasons and for 
days and years, 

Group: and let them be lights in the 
firmament of the heavens to give light 
upon the earth.” And it was so. 

Soto: And God said, “Let the waters 
bring forth swarms of living creatures, and 
let birds fly above the earth across the 
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firmament of the heavens.” 


Group: And God blessed them, saying, 
“Be fruitful and multiply and fill the wa- 
ters in the seas, and let birds multiply 
on the earth.” 


Soto: And God said, “Let the earth 
bring forth living creatures according to 
their kinds: cattle and creeping things 
and beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds.” And it was so. Then God said, 
“Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the 
birds of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creeps upon the earth.” 


Group: So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God he cre- 
ated him; male and female he created 
them. And God blessed them. And God 
saw everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good. 

Soto: And on the seventh day God 
finished his work which he had done, 
and he rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had done. 

TaLx: “Your Work” 

' Work is as natural as breathing to men 
living in the world that God created. Jesus 
said one day, “My Father is working still 
and I am working.” If human beings are 
to have dominion over the resources of 
the earth as God intended, they must 
work. Perhaps it is a good thing to have 
Labor Day set aside annually to honor 
those who work steadily and honestly. 
And that means most of us! 


Every person has his share in the 
world’s work. A child’s work is his play; 
yours is study. That’s your “job.” Your 
mother’s job is to make a home out of a 
house; and she may also be employed 
outside. Your father’s is to support the 
family through making a worthwhile con- 
tribution in his field of endeavor. 


You must often find yourself wonder- 
ing what your life work will be. God ex- 
pects us to work. He cannot promise that 
all work will be enjoyable. However, it 
should be honest, necessary and useful. 
Any job which destroys life or works 
against the welfare of people should be 
shunned. Through your job you will have 
many an opportunity to witness to your 
faith in Christ—in fact, you have right 
now in your present job which is study- 
ing. Thank God that work is a definite 
part of life and pray to him daily for 
strength to do it. Let us do so now. 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


2. The Beginning of a New Year 


(Introductory note. The assumption is 
that this service will be used on the Sun- 
day after Labor Day. Even if church 
school has been in session all summer, this 
first Sunday after public school opens is 
a time of welcoming and we should make 
the day a happy one. This Sunday can 
set the tone for all those that follow. Let 
it be well-planned, capably led, and ex- 
pressive of your love for each member of 
the department.) 

Catt to Worsuip: “The Lord is in his 
holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before him.” 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 

PRAYER 

SCRIPTURE: 

Reader: Micah, the Old Testament 
prophet wrote, “He has showed you, O 
man, what is good; and what does the 
Lord require of you but to do justice, and 
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to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God?” (Micah 6:8) : 

Reader: Jesus said, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life; no man comes to 
the Father, but by me.” (John 14:6) 
TaLk: “Looking Behind and Before” 

Leader: Welcome to all of you! Many 
of you have been away all summer and 
we welcome you back home. Some have 
been right here and we have had a fine 
time together. (Adapt these opening re- 
marks to your own situation.) 

We welcome you who are brand new 
seventh-graders and hope you will quickly 
feel at home. We are happy to have you 
here and hope you will take full part 
in everything we do, both in church school 
and in other activities too. (Again, adapt 
this as necessary. Perhaps this should be 
said on a later Sunday.) 

Vacation trips are still fresh in our 
minds, and some of you were at church 
camp. Last week I was saying that work 
is a natural part of life; today I should 
like to add fun and beauty and friend- 
ship. Vacations bring a new freshness in- 
to our usual routine—what would we do 
without them? I have asked three of our 
young people to tell us something briefly 
about their vacations. (Choose these young 
people carefully. Include one who will tell 
about the highlights of church camp life. 
What they choose to tell may be either 
something they saw or something they did. 
The trips they took need not have been 
extensive to provide something of inter- 
est to the rest of the group.) 

Thank you. These highlights are varied, 
aren’t they? Just so will our program be 
this coming year. (Here name some of the 
outstanding events or achievements of last 
year, and some of the possibilities you 
see ahead. Include some that do not oc- 
cur on Sunday morning, in other parts of 
the church’s program for junior highs.) 

Our purpose together is to deepen our 
understanding of God through Jesus 
Christ. It will mean study and work for 
all, but it should mean a great deal to us. 
The other teachers and I look forward to 
working with you. 

Let us look back at the two verses from 
the Bible with which our service began. 
Micah said we are to walk humbly with 
our God. Jesus pointed out that he was 
the way to the Father. Let us pray for 
God’s guidance as we begin this new year. 


PRAYER 
Hymn: 
Lord” 


“Take Thou Our Minds, Dear 


3. Widening Our Fellowship 


(Introductory note: A service of wor- 
ship is not intended to be a teaching pe- 
riod. However, this outline calls to the 
attention of junior highs the fact that a 
concern for others is a part of our com- 
mitment to Christ. Junior highs’ frequent 
lack of love for each other is one of the 
reasons we lose young people at this age. 
Jesus paid a great deal of attention to the 
needs of individuals, and so must we.) 
Catt to Worsuip: “The Lord is in his 

holy temple: let all the earth keep 

silence before him.” 
Hymn: “All People that on Earth Do 

Dwell” 

PRAYER 
Tatx: “Take Time to Make New Friends” 

Leader: Among motorists in vacation 
time there are two groups, those who 
speed along on through highways, and 
those who take the back roads. The first 
drive fast, often with a sameness of scenery 
that becomes monotonous. The latter stop 


THE TEACHER 
and 
YOUNG TEENS 


by Louise B. Griffiths 


. . » better than a dip in the 
fountain of youth for teach- 
ers who seek to understand 
youths {2-14 and to plan the 
best for their religious educa- 
tion. 


Do your teen-age classes start in con- 
fusion, end in chaos? Do you struggle 
to convey an important concept only 
to see your class gazing out win- 
dows? An authority on junior-high 
curricula, Louis B. Griffiths, has cre- 
ated an illustrated leadership train- 
ing text which considers the core of 
the problem in teen-age teaching— 
the uncertainty in teen-age minds. 
Beginning to become deeply involved 
in a new awareness of life, the teen- 
ager must be understood before he 
may be taught. Mrs. Griffiths realized 
the importance of not underestimat- 
ing the teen-ager and devised teach- 
ing methods which instill a real en- 
thusiasm in the 12-14-year-old’s par- 
ticipating in the many activities of 
art, drama, construction, trips, dis- 
cussions, etc. Varied enough to ap- 
peal to a multitude of talents, the 
10 hours of classwork shows leaders 
how to incite interest among the teen- 
agers while injecting into their young 
minds the deep vitality of the Chris- 
tian faith. Attractive spiral binding. 
$1.75. 


At your bookstore or 
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BROKEN- 


Ahn Wha-sil was found by a Ko- 
rean railroad, her mother and father 
missing . . . her stomach swollen with 
hunger. How many days and nights 
she had tried to look out for herself, 
how long it had been since she had 
eaten and what, Dr. Oh, examining 
her a week after orphanage admit- 
tance, never found out. He didn’t 
even know if good care could save 
her, if it was not already too late. 

Last month a television photog- 
rapher, taking movies of Dr. Oh’s 
CCF Orphanage, was intrigued by 
Ahn. He writes, “Our only way of 
talking was to smile at each other. 
We became close friends. She hung 
on my coat sleeve throughout my film- 
ing and was such a pert, happy imp. 
Her warmth easily penetrated the 
bleak Korean winter. It was difficult 


to believe that the poor, sickly, emaci- 


ated little thing Dr. Oh had exam- 


ined was this happy, lovable child. 
And to think it was only by a slim 
chance that she was lucky enough to 
be one of the few among hundreds to 
be picked up that day.” 

There are still 35,000 homeless 
refugee children in South Korea— 
neglected, friendless and wretched 
children. Korea is no longer on the 
front pages and it is so hard to get 
help for them. 


No gift is too small to show-a child 
a bit of mercy. Or you can “adopt” 
a pitiful, homeless child and have him 
placed in a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and given a de- 
cent chance in life. The cost, $10.00 
a month, is the same in all of the fol- 
lowing 28 different countries: Aus- 
tria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States and 
Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can 
correspond with the child. Also; that 
there is no obligation to -continue the 
adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help: by giviie $e 
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Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 


are deductible from income tax. 


when they want to, drop into interesting- 
looking shops, and talk with people whom 
they usually find both friendly and willing 
to chat. They take time to enjoy the trip 
itself. Those in the first group may get 
where they are going faster but the ones 
in the second savor the pleasures of the 
trip to the full. 


Life is like that. Right now I am talk- 
ing about church life, our life right here 
in the junior high age group. Take time 
this year to enjoy the experiences of life 
as they come, instead of madly rushing 
along to the end of just another year. 


Take time to make new friends, for ex- 
ample. There are fine young people who 
come to our church from (give names of 
nearby towns). Do you know that some- 
times they don’t feel wanted? Do you 
know that they would like to get ac- 
quainted with you who live right here? 
Take some time to become acquainted 
with them. (Instead of towns, this might 
be a reference to different sections of the 
city, other social groups, other cultural 
groups, etc.) 

Jesus spent a great deal of his time with 
individuals and small groups who needed 
him. Remember Zacchaeus? The woman 
at the well? Jairus whose daughter had 
just died? Remember Nicodemus? 


There are young people among us who 
are very quiet or who are not in your 
particular clique. Somehow, show love for 
them. Visit with them. Draw them into 
the various activities. We ought to be a 
real Christian fellowship here in our 
church. That means that we come here, 
not merely because we like each other, 
but because we have committed our lives 
to Jesus Christ. As he himself commanded 
us: 


Reaver: John 15:12-17 


PRAYER 
Hymn: “Blest be the tie that binds” 


4. “‘White Lines”’ 


(Introductory note. The use of this il- 
lustration is not original with the writer. 
It was picked up years ago from 105 
Modern Parables for Young Folks by John 
Henry Sargent [W. A. Wilde Company, 
Boston, 1940]. It has been meaningful 
oP ees the years and deserves a wider 
use. 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1, 2 
Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God” 
PRAYER 

Meprration: “White Lines” 

Leader: On a Saturday afternoon in 
May years ago a church field worker had 
to drive from Colorado Springs to Denver. 
The weather had been bitter cold and a 
blizzard suddenly started, and quickly be- 
came a blinding one. Her windshield wiper 
could not keep the windshield free of 
snow. She could not see even the road in 
front of her, to say nothing of the dirt 
shoulders. Finally she had to lean out 
the window on her side and guide the 
car entirely by what she could see of the 
white line down the center of the high- 
way. That was absolutely the only thing 
she had to go by. It was a long trip to 
Denver but the white line got her there. 
What would motorists do without it? 
(Note: use an illustration of your own if 
you have had a similar experience.) 

In Christian living also we have some 
white lines. There are some basic guides 
in the Gospels which lead us in ordinary 
times as well as through storm and bliz- 
zard. Let’s listen to some of them: 

Reader: Luke 10:27 (The two Great 
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Commandments) 
Reader: John 3:16 (“God so loved”) 
Reader: Matthew 5:3-12 (Beatitudes. 

You might use a portion of this.) 
Reader: Matthew 5:14 Cau are the 

light of the world’) 

Reader: Matthew 6:9-13 (The Lord’s 
Prayer) 

Reader: Matthew 28:19, 20 (The Great 
Commission ) 

Leader: And there are many others. 
These are offered to us as guides for our 
daily lives. 

The further truth in the Colorado sit- 
uation was that the driver had to be will- 
ing to follow the white line. Otherwise she 
would have driven into a ditch or another 
car. We must be willing to follow Christ’s 
“white lines’? which show us the way. 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” or 

“I Need Thee Every Hour.” 


5. “People of the Way” 
(Introductory note. This service is plan- 

ned for use on the last Sunday of Sep- 
tember, known to many churches as Chris- 
tian Education Sunday. The special ma- 
terial for that day is not at hand so that 
this has been prepared independently of 
it. You may prefer to use some of that 
material. Or, you might prefer to use 
some of the Worldwide Communion Sun- 
day material if it is not to be used the 
following Sunday. Use whatever will give 
your department the best send-off for the 
year. ) 

Catt to Worsuip: “The hour is coming, 
and now is, when the true worshipers 
will worship the Father in spirit and 
truth, for such the Father seeks to wor- 
ship him. God is spirit, and those who 
worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth.” 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

Prayer: “Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspir- 
ation of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love Thee, and worthily mag- 
nify Thy holy Name; through Christ 
our Lord.” 

—from the Book of Common Prayer, Eng- 


land, 1661 
Mepiration: “People of the Way” 
Leader: The Day of Pentecost was a 


great day in the lives of the apostles who 
suddenly realized the meaning of Jesus’ 
death and resurrection. Peter stood up to 
preach and here is the story of the effect 
his sermon had on those who listened. 

Reader: Acts 2:37-47 

Leader: Notice the succession of events. 
First the hearers felt guilty and Peter 
said, “Repent, and be baptized ‘ 
Many, therefore, were baptized and after 
that they “devoted themselves to the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, | to the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.” 

Next Sunday is Worldwide Communion 
Sunday, when Christians everywhere meet 
at the Lord’s table, just as the early Chris- 
tians did. Let us prepare ourselves to take 
part in that service with reverence and 


humility. The early Christians were known 


as the “people of the Way.” It is a good 

name. For Christ is the Way. ; 

PRAYER 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind”—+read first two stanzas together, 
then sing the other three. 
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Senior High and Young 
People's Departments 


by Clarice M. Bowman* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Show Us Thy 
Will and Way 


To the Planning Committee and 
Counselor 


In these months of planning together, 
we have offered you not ready-made serv- 
ices, but “seed-thoughts” and bits of ma- 
terial that we hoped you might use to 
weave the pattern of your own meaning- 
ful meetings with God. We have hoped 
and prayed for something even greater: 
that some idea here might kindle a spark 
within some one of you, and that you 
yourself would take your thoughts and 
make them into a message, a poem, a 
hymn, a picture, a litany, a prayer... . 
You have? We shall hope and pray that 
you will continue. And now, won’t you 
send some of your expressions to me (at 
the address below)? They may in turn 
help other youth. 


Always when we start to plan, we re- 
member that there is no set order-of-items 
in worship. What we do _ outwardly 
(whether to sing a hymn at this time or 
pray or talk) depends upon an inward 
prompting. Worship is “from the inside 

. out.” True worship. 


And that each of us may grow in our 
inward response to God, let us purpose 
to adventure a little each day in our per- 
sonal quiet times. Surely we, as commit- 
tee and counselor who are to lead others, 
must needs first “be led of God.” 


Through the hours, little “exclamation 
point’? prayers may enliven our spirits, 
make us resilient and ready then to pray 
with others when in a group—little per- 
sonal prayers winging upward, such as: 
“O God, help me to feel thy presence”; 
“Father, I am sorry for the harsh word I 
have just said. Please forgive me and help 
me to heal the hurt”; “O God, you know 
how hard this temptation is right now.. . 
but I know how strong are your help 
and your trust in me that I might 
come through”; ‘Father God, thank You 
a thousand times for blessings such as. . . .; 
help me not to ‘fall asleep counting my 
blessings,’ but to be all the more awake 


p? 


to thy goodness! 


When we read helpful meditations, from 
the Bible or from others’ thoughts, we do 
not stop with reading. We let the ideas 
open doors and windows toward God. We 
look up beyond the page, seeking . 
God. We use our minds to think hard. 
We use our hearts to listen inwardly, and 
to see where our lives need improvement. 
We use our wills to resolve firmly to grow. 


A woman minister, crippled through 
constant suffering, shares with us this her 
prayer of joy in God’s ever-surprising uni- 
verse— 


*Assistant Professor, peparemen of Religion, 
High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 


To thee we offer profoundest thanks 
that we were born into a world of beau- 
ty and blessed with the capacity to be 
moved by its wonders. 

In this unhurried moment we would 
call to mind the many things that have 
brought pleasure to our spirits—the 
cheerful note of spring’s first robin re- 
turning to familiar haunts; the soft, 
persistent patter of rain on the roof; 

the welcome shade of an old tree; 

the delightful fragrance of a fragile 
flower ; 

the breath-taking brilliance of the 
summer sky at sunset; 

the fleeting favor of a busy butterfly; 

the woodsy smell of pine trees and of 
burning logs; 

the boisterous caress of wind on a 
hilltop. 

The remembrance of these evidences 
of thy Fatherly goodness arouses a kind 
of responding splendor in our hearts. 
Amen.* 

—That’s just what prayer and worship 
is: a “responding splendor!’” May your 
lives be an endless line of splendor. 


1. The Self the Potter Dreamed 
I'd Be 

A youth fellowship on a tour passed 
through the Smokies, and visited with sev- 
eral craftsmen of the hills. One was a pot- 
ter. Watching his deft fingers take the 
once-shapeless clay and turn it on the 
wheel, giving a little extra pressure here 
and there, they almost held their breaths 
wondering and hoping—would this par- 
ticular vase come out right? Would it 
hold the beauty of form and grace the 
potter seemed to be seeing in his mind’s 
eye as he worked? Later, one of the young 
people wrote a poem prayer: “Let me be 
the self the Potter dreamed I’d be. . .” 


SoMmE QUERIES 

For three hundred years the Society 
of Friends has followed the custom of al- 
lowing long periods of time for quiet 
thought, with now and then a “query” 
asked quietly by someone in the group; © 
in turn, all seek to examine their own 
lives in the light of that query. May we 
here pray that God will “search us and 
try us” as we ask ourselves some ques- 
tions— 

Do I make a place in my schedule daily 
for some quiet time when I can listen to 
God, and think larger thoughts than us- 
ually? 

When I am at home, are the other 
members of my family glad to have me 
there, and do I try to make them hap- 
pier and more at ease from their own 
problems? Or do I add to their problems? 

Do I choose those recreations that will 
strengthen my life physically, mentally, 
and spiritually; do I avoid those that may 

Helen L._ Toner: 


Poise. The Bethany Press, 1953, p. 3. 
permission. 
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in any way hinder or hurt myself or any- 
one else? 

Am I completely free from the use and 
handling of intoxicants and narcotic 
drugs? 

Do I frequently and reverently read my 
Bible and other religious literature; and do 
I participate in services of worship? 

Am I, in my own relationships with 
others, a kindly, tolerant, “peace-making” 
sort of person? Or do it stir up trouble 
and tension? Am I seeking in every way 
I know to understand international rela- 
tionships and to think through causes of 
war and difficulties, so that I may do my 
full part towards peace-making in the 
larger world? 

In all my relations with others, do I 
treat them as brothers and as equals? Do 
I act always from unselfish motives? Am 
I willing to forgive? 

In recent hours, have I at any time 
been downright mean and petty in my at- 
titudes or actions towards someone? 

Am I ever ready to “go the second 
mile”’—do something extra beyond what is 
expected, or give a good surprise to some- 
one? 

When I am faced with temptation or 
something that looks too hard for me, am 
I willing to trust God completely to help 
me through if I take the right step? 

Is there any way in which I am pre- 
tending to be better than I really am? 


* * * * 


The rich young ruler, in his conversa- 
tion with Jesus, thought that he was quite 
good already. But Jesus reminded him, 
“One thing you lack.” This young ruler 
knew well what it was... he had just 
been unwilling to admit to himself or to 
God, that he clung selfishly to his riches. 
May we ask God to help us see clearly 
if there is one thing lacking in our 
Livesiieas 1 

* * & 
Tue Person I Was Meant To BE 


Zacchaeus the collector of 
Taxes for the Romans became 
Rich through extortion. 
Then he climbed a sycamore 
Tree to get a good look at 
Jesus, and thereafter could 
Never be the same man. The 
Reason for his conversion 

Is thus phrased by the 
Novelist Lloyd Douglas: 
“Zacchaeus,” said the 
Carpenter gently, ‘what 
Did you see that made you 
Desire this peace?” 

“Good Master—I saw 
Mirrored in your eyes— 
The face of the Zacchaeus 

I was meant to be!” 


The man God meant me to be— 
With simple loving kindness, 
Sensitive to the needs of 
Others, considerate in all 
Relationships, and ready to 
Carry a full share of the 
Burdens of the weak. 

The man God meant me to be— 
With faith in the right 

Because it is right, with 
Courage to walk with our 

Lord, wherever he leads, 

With compassion and serenity 
Blended into fervent trust 

In the grace of God and 

His mighty power. 

The man I was meant to be, 
Dear God, help me to be.” 


"Kirby Page: Living with Peace of Mind, p. 31. 
Used by permission of author and publisher. 
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2. My Days and Ways in a 
Greater Plan 


(This meeting may be held out in the 
open where vistas of nature may rest our 
eyes and wider horizons stretch our spir- 
its. But if indoors, bring a bit of pine or 
some leaves and place them against a 
background of black, signifying God’s cre- 
ative magnificence out of dark void.) 


Leader: Quietly worshiping here, we 
hold in the center of our thoughts an 
awareness of our God creating still... 
now, this very hour. “In the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth. 
And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was good. Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished and 
all the host of them.” 


Group sings first stanza of “This Is My 
Father’s World.” 


Leader: 
“TI need not shout my faith. 

Thrice eloquent are quiet trees and the 
green listening sod; 
Hushed are the stars, 

never spent; 
The hills are mute; yet how they speak 
of God! 


Group sings second stanza of “This Is 
My Father’s World.” 


Leader: 

I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


whose power is 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good!* 
Group sings third stanza of “This Is 
My Father’s World.” 


Leader: We seek to know God’s will 
for our lives, to find our place in his great- 
er plan. But let us remember that all the 
while he is searching for us, and that his 
search for us is much harder than our 
search for him. This search goes on be- 
cause God loves us so much, (John 3:16) 
Part of our mission is to love—to love 
God first of all, and then to love our fel- 
low-men, for the two loves cannot be sep- 
arated. (Matthew 22:37-40) In I John 
4:19 we are reminded that “we love him 
because he first loved us.” Let us make 
our litany of dedication. 


Lirany oF DEDICATION: 


Leader: Thou shalt love the 
God— 
Group: I will love the Lord my God with 
all my heart. 
Leader: Thou shalt love the 
God— 
Group: I will love the Lord my God with 


all my soul. 
Lord thy 


Lord thy 
Lord thy 


Leader: Thou shalt love the 
God— 
Group: I will love the Lord my God with 
all my strength. 
Pisin Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
ode 
Group: I will love the Lord my God with 
all my mind. 
Leader: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself— 
Group: I will love my neighbor as myself. 
(Possibly hymn following, such as “Love 


3C. H. Towne: ‘‘Silence,’? in 1000 Quotable 
Poems, compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark, Vol. Ts; 
P. 141. Willett, Clark and Company, 1931. Used 
by, permission. 

4From ‘‘The Eternal Goodness,’’ by John Green- 
leaf Whittier. 


Divine, All Loves Excelling,” or “Through 
Love to Light.’’) 


How Great Gop’s Love 

How great God’s love must be! 

How deep God’s love must be! It must 
be deeper than the deepest ocean. 

How wide God’s love must be! It must 
be wider than the horizon, the borders of 
which can never be found. 

How everlasting God’s love must be! It 
must be more everlasting than the space 
which surrounds the world. There is no 
end. That must be God’s everlasting love. 

How ever-present God’s love is! It must 
be more ever-present than the _ black 
shades of night as they close the door of 
day. It must be more ever-present than 
the people and things about us, that con- 
tinually irritate and upset us. It must sur- 
round us as a cloud, protecting and car- 
ing for us in every need. 

How quiet God’s love is! It must be as 
quiet as the purple violet; something beau- 
tiful and perfect—waiting for me to pluck 
it and carry it away in my bosom to keep 
forever. 

Dear God, may we unlovely creatures 
realize the depth and width of thy ever- 
present love. We pray that thy love will 
become a part of us. May we radiate the 
light and warmth of living in love. Amen.° 


Wuat Ir We Hearp Gop SPEAK? 

Dr. Frank Laubach tries sometimes to 
imagine what God might be “saying” to 
him . . or to any of us... . if we could 
but learn sufficiently well his “vocabulary.” 
Would it perhaps be something like this? 

“My child, when you pray to Me of 
your own little troubles and doubts, your 
prayer is pretty thin and small. When you 
reach out to help other people by offer- 
ing yourself as a channel for Me, your 
prayer becomes at once large and noble. 
You need not pray about your own per- 
sonal affairs at all, for I will provide for 
those. Pray for others! . . . Think of them 
one by one, and try to help them to a 
rich contact with Me. ... Put a gentle but 
continuous pressure on your will to do 
this. . . . When talking, pour your prayer 
into those to whom you speak and of 
whom you speak. Thus you will learn what 
Christ-love in all its fullness and irresist- 
ible power is.”° 


3. —wWith All We Are 


“Get in that game and give it all you’ve 
got!” says the Coach. And the team does, 
with the cheering of the school helping 
them on. Paul reminds us that we, too, 
have a “cloud of witnesses’ cheering us 
on: those who were not afraid to live 
their beliefs in their day, A conference 
group of young people worked for several 
days to put into their own words beliefs 
to live by in our day: 


We Be.tieve—WitTH ALL WE ARE 


We believe that every man is the son 
of God, that he is of infinite worth in the 
sight of God. . . We who hold this faith 
are responsible for giving others the op- 
portunity to grow into this full life. 

We believe in God, the Father and Cre- 
ator of life, who is our source of inspir- 
ation and guidance. We believe that he 
sustains his creation and currently rules 
his world no matter what man may do to 
it. 

5Jeanne Nall in Power, March 23, 1947, Used 
yy permission of the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth, 

®6F. C. Laubach: Learning the Vocabulary of 


God: a Spiritual Diary, p. 47. The Upper Room, 
1956. Used by permission. 
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We believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God and man, Teacher, Example, and 
Saviour of the world. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit as the 
~. ever present truth in our lives for com- 
fort and strength. 

“Tf I don’t take care of myself, no one 
else will,” a common statement among us, 
evidences our sin of selfishness. 

A second evidence of sin is our tenden- 
cy to identify religion with church-going 
rather than with rightness of relation- 
ships. 

Sin is the breaking of God’s laws and 
the denial of God’s will. Examples in our 
own day are: the malicious slander of 
groups or persons, racial segregation, the 
use of violent means to secure spiritual 
ends, forgetfulness of true values, evasion 
of the real issues, the lack of the spirit of 
Christ in our judgment of others, lack of 
understanding. Sin is seeing our own 
sins and not having a sense of guilt. 

Love re-establishes righteousness. Love 
redeems persons, Love restores broken re- 
lationships in society. In fact, love could 
save our society. God is love. 

The Bible is the record of man’s grow- 
ing understanding of God and the guide 
through Christ as we seek to know God’s 
will. 

Prayer is the soul’s searching for com- 
munion with God. 

The Church is the universal, spiritual 
fellowship of believers.’ 

F With Att WE ARE 
(Read Romans 12:9-12) 
We pray with all we are. 
We pray with all our hate 


As well as all our love. 
Our angers, small and great, 


And envyings, are heard 
Louder than any word, 
And often may defeat 
The good that we entreat. 


We pray with all we are— 
Lord, teach us how to pray 
In spirit and in truth, 
Living the words we say. 


4. Blessed: The Peacemakers 


Silent meditation as 
with call such as: 

“Let us be mindful of the spiritual fel- 
lowship that binds us together and to 
God. In the silences of this service let us 
give thanks for many good gifts that are 
ours. And let us be increasingly aware of 
God’s call to share our food, our wealth, 
our talents, our lives, our love, our wisdom 
and creative imagination and work—that 
peace may come on earth as we grow to 
become men of goodwill.” 

Matthew 5:1-16; 38-48. 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 

Thee” 


service begins, 


Is THERE A Gap? 

Eduardo Mondlande, an exchange stu- 
dent from Africa, asked this question at 
a conference of youth: “Is there a gap 
between what I believe as a Christian and 
what I do? If there is, what can I do to 
bridge it?” May this be a question each 
of us asks ourselves. 

Am I a Prace-Makinc CiTIzEN? 

Meditation: ‘‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident (and on through that en- 
tire history-making sentence, as found in 


™National Conference of Methodist Youth, Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. Used by_permission. 

8Jane Merchant: The Greatest of These, p. 13. 
Abingdon Press, 1954. Used by permission. 
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: 


the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776—get full quotation from an Ameri- 
can history text). 

Meditation: “It is for us, the living, 
rather to be here dedicated (and on 
through that history-making sentence, as 
found in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
November 19, 1863—get full quotation 
from an American history text). 


Meditation: “We believe it is the pur- 
pose of God to create a world-wide com- 
munity in Jesus Christ, transcending na- 
tion, race and class. The Christian Church, 
accordingly, is responsible not only to 
proclaim the divine message, but also to 
contribute by all the means in its power 
to secure a world order in which God 
shall have his rightful place, and the basic 
needs of mankind shall be satisfied. (Dela- 
ware Conference, March 5, 1942) 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be, a Loftier 
Race” 
But Wuat Is Sown ... Is REAPED 
(Read Isaiah 13:19-22, if possible from 
Moffatt’s translation.) 


It has happened before. 

Strong men put up a city and got 
a nation together, 

And paid singers to sing and women 
to warble: We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 

And while the singers sang 

and the strong men listened 

and paid the singers well, 
there were rats and lizards who 


listened 

. and the only listeners left now 
nlarers «othe ratsean, and the 
lizards ... 


The only singers now are crows crying, 
“Caw, caw,” 

And the sheets of rain whine in the wind 
and doorways. : 

And the only listeners now are . . . the 
rats . . . and the lizards.° 


With the headlines daily, hourly about 
ever-more-deadly weapons, we begin to 
tremble. Every time we pause to think of 
the danger all about us, we get a cold 
chill. “Mankind as a whole now lives in a 
state of utmost peril: a state never even 
approximated in human history since the 
slow invasion of the glaciers during the 
Ice Ages.’” 

What can we do? Men have tried many 
ways other than the teachings of the 
Young and Fearless Man of Nazareth, 
scorning his words as impractical. Could 
it be that his teachings about positive, 
courageous outgoing good will melting 
enemies are the most hardheadedly prac- 
tical after all? Was he not revealing to us 
the very nature of God and the universe: 
that when persons are treated with re- 
spect, they in turn respect; that when 
peace-makers are at work, good will re- 
sults? What we sow . . . we reap. (Mat- 
thew 5:5-9) 


But tHe Way May Be Harp! 


Close your eyes. Think of one person 
who has lifted the life of mankind more 
than anyone else in his day. How did he 
fare while he lived? 

William Tyndale, translator of the Bible 
into English: burned at stake. 

David Livingstone, missionary to Afri- 
ca: atacked by lions, died of fever. 


®Carl Sandburg: ‘“‘Four Preludes on Playthings 
of the Wind,” from Smoke and Steel. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc., 1920. Used by permission. 
From the Saturday Review. 


John Wesley: the doors of the church 
closed to him. 


Toyohiko Kagawa: Regarded as radical, 
torn by disease, poverty. 


Francis of Assisi: died in nakedness and 
poverty at forty-four. 


Do you think any of these felt he was 
giving up — sacrificing—too much, in 
order to prove good will and God’s love 
by his life? Do you think any would have 
exchanged the goal they chose for any 
lesser? 


SYMBOLS 


Signposts of Devotion 
by Ratha D. McGee 


KA handsome and meaningful book that 
will enrich your appreciation of the sym- 
bolism of the Christian faith — from the 
rainbow of the Old Testament, the cross 
of the New Testament and the fish sign 
of the first century Christian. 147 illus- 
trations, 96 pages. 


Printed In two colors. 50 cents per copy. 


hye Unger Rom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Temperance Lesson 
August 5, 1956 


Based on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 


"A Call to Christian Living" 


(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Why Should the Bible Be Read in 
Public Schools? 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Scholastic Posters; 11%4 x 17 inches 
In color—20 varieties 
$2.50 for 50; 4 for 25c; 10c each 

The Book (Angelo Patri) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50c; 2c each 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 


The Drinker is a Sissy 
35c per 100; 20c per 50; 2c each 


YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 


Bill the Bartender 
$3.00 per 100; 50c per doz.; 5c each 


Ye Are Not Your Own 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 


ORDER FOR YOUR CHURCH 
The Way to Sobriety (Hearn) 95c 


Our Public Schools, Christian or 
Secular (Martin) $2.00 


What's Wrong with Smoking - 25c¢ 
(Neal Buffaloe) 


Drinks Made of Milk (Clever, new) 
$3.00 per 100; 50c per doz.; 5c each 


NATIONAL WCTU, 


Evanston, Illinois 


(1.J.R.) 


An Adventure in Love 


By W. Taliaferro Thompson. Rich- 
mond, John Knox Press, 1956. 155 p. 
$2.50. 


This reviewer has read scores of books 
on youth, love, courtship, marriage, par- 
enthood, etc. It is his reflective and sin- 
cere observation that this little volume of 
Dr. Thompson is one of the most practi- 
cal, readable and useful books of its kind 
which has ever been published. Not least 
among its assets is that it is replete with 
many stories and illustrations, all wonder- 
fully related to the core of the content. 


Out of a profound depth of insight, 
gained through thirty-five years of teach- 
ing young men and women, in camp ex- 
periences, and through great devotion to 
his family, Dr. Thompson clearly sets forth 
the basic factors which are necessary in 
creating and maintaining Christian love in 
the home, from infancy through old age. 


The chapters are perhaps not too apt- 
ly titled, for the content goes far beyond 
the scope of the title. The content of the 
book is based on the soundest research of 
psychological, sociological and educational 
principles of this day. But more than that, 
the data are all slanted toward the Chris- 
tian ideal and oriented to the Christian 
way of life, This is important! Practically 
all of our so-called scientific data in the 
social studies are only a conglomerate of 
statistical masses. This is not enough. 
There must be interpretation and slanting 
if the data are to come alive and if they 
are to mean anything to a person who is 
trying desperately to interpret his posi- 
tion in God’s universe. 

Every Christian father and mother 
should read this little volume. Every ma- 
ture Christian, whether married or not, 
should dig out its contents. It might well 
be used as a basis for a study of the 
Christian family by church school teach- 
ers and leaders. It could be utilized as 
the outline for a series of Sunday school 
class dicussions. Women’s Fellowship 
groups might well study this volume very 
carefully. It has many uses. I commend 
it to every thoughtful reader. 


W. MarsHon DeEPOoIsTER 
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off the Press 


The Program Encyclopedia 

By GC. A. Duran. New York 7, Associa- 
tion Press, 1955. 630 p. $7.95. 

The jacket describes this book as “a 
thesaurus of 5000 program ideas.” And 
that’s just what it is. Under headings of 
time (Activities Around the Calendar), 
place (Sports and Outdoor Recreation), 
ideas (Adventures in Religion) and other 
categories are gathered program ideas, 
suggestions for education activities, money 
raising plans, organizational resources and 
a wealth of other helps for program lead- 
ers. 

ELLEN LunpD 


Special Education for the 
Exceptional 
Vol. !—Introduction and Problems 
Vol. Il—Physically Handicapped 
and Special Health Problems 
Vol. Ill—Mental and Emotional 
Deviates and Special Problems 
Edited by Merle E. Frampton and 
Elena D. Gall. Boston 8, Porter Sargent 
Publisher, 1955, Vol. I, 453 p. $5.50. 
1955, Vol. II, 677 p. $5.50. 1956, Vol. 
III, 699 p. $5.50. 


A Guide for the Study of 
Exceptional Children 


By Willard Abraham. Boston 8, Porter 
Sargent Publisher, 1955, 1956. 276 p. 
$3.50. 

The publishers of these four volumes 
have brought together the works of many 
centributing authors who are well versed 
in the field of special services needed by 
exceptional persons, both children and 
adults. 

The various sections in these volumes 
help the reader to have a better under- 
standing of the many types of physical, 
mental and emotional handicaps, as well 
as of exceptional groups such as the in- 
tellectually gifted or the aged. 

The writers likewise give the reader 
an understanding of some of the reasons 
for the special needs of the exceptional 
person and an appreciation for the abili- 
ties of these persons. 

Some general curriculum needs are dealt 


with and the attitudes of the teacher or 
of other persons contacting the exception- 
al person likewise receive attention, along 
with ways to use the unusual abilities of 
any in the groups needing special serv- 
ices. Each section of each volume also 
contains a very fine bibliography related 
to that section. 


Vol. I. Introduction and Problems 


The works of 24 authors have been 
compiled in the three sections of this book. 
The first one gives general background re- 
garding the number and kind of excep- 
tional children and their need of special 
education. There is also included a review 
of the need for education of the public. 
There are helpful brief statements regard- 
ing agencies that are working nationally 
and internationally in this field as well as 
a listing of colleges and universities of- 
fering courses in special education, phys- 
ical therapy and occupational therapy. — 

In 1930 there were 13,521,400 children 


with physical defects, behaviour problems | 
This figure has — 


or emotional difficulties. 
increased greatly: in the public schools in 
1952 and 1953 there were 497,216 ex- 
ceptional children, of which 22,916 were 
mentally deficient. The tragedy is that 
in addition to these children there are 
many others who cannot be in public 
schools because there are no facilities for 
them. Great numbers of them are not re- 
ceiving any religious education. It needs 
to be remembered also that many are in 
private schools and that wherever possible 
there are others who, as they should be, 
are in regular classes. 2 

The thoughtful reader is also brought 
up short with the question . . . “Who 
teaches them (the normal youngsters) 
that they must learn to live in a world 


that includes blind, deaf, crippled and - 


mentally retarded people, and that these 
people have the same mind and a voice 
in how the world is run as do those who 
can see and hear, and who have strong 
bodies and nimble minds.” (Page 121, 
Vol. I) 

Section 2 of this volume interprets serv- 
ices now being given in this field and 
suggests many others which can be done 
by way of teacher training, parent edu- 
cation, prevention of handicaps and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 


Vol. II. Physically Handicapped and Spe- 
cial Health Problems 


Here is a practical book which helps the 
reader not only to know something of 
the services available, but also to under- 
stand some of the special problems which 
are faced by those who are blind, deaf 
or have a speech defect. Certain other 
health problems are dealt with also and 
misinformation corrected regarding the 
tubercular person, the home bound and 
the hospitalized, or those suffering from 
cancerous diseases, rheumatic fever or 
muscular dystrophy. 

Even the most uninformed reader will 
be excited over the child who, by way of 
a special telephone device, remains a 
member of his school group while con- 
fined to his home in a wheel chair, and 
will be prone to say with one of the chil- 
dren in the school, “God, but that is mar- 
velous!” (Page 654, Vol. II) The same 
reader will become aware of the import- 
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ance of the care of all children as he 


learns that ‘fatigue seems to be a com- 
mon factor in heart disease,’ and will 
likewise be amazed at the contribution 
that is being made to society by excep- 
tional children when they have an op- 


portunity for education. 


Vol. III. Mental and Emotional Deviates 
and Special Problems 


Included in this volume are the in- 
tellectually gifted, the neurologically im- 
paired, including the brain injured child, 
the cerebral palsied, the hemophiliac and 
the epileptic. There is also a section on 
the emotionally disturbed, including the 
juvenile delinquent 
handicapped. A third section of the book 
deals with the aged, the narcotic and the 
alcoholic, recognizing that each of these 
groups have emotionally disturbing prob- 
lems. 

There are recommendations in this vol- 
ume regarding community service pro- 
grams which the church can sponsor. Re- 
ligious institutions must ‘find more ef- 
fective ways of meeting trends towards 
the breaking up of marital ties at home,” 
which “is a primary factor in juvenile 
delinquency.” 

The religious institutions are likewise 
enjoined to lift the general lack of the 
moral tone of the community. The church 
is also urged to work with other social 
institutions serving not only the juvenile 
delinquent but all other exceptional 
groups and likewise to become more ac- 
tively interested in parolees after they 
leave correctional institutions. 

It is encouraging that these three vol- 
umes are all written in a positive vein 
without criticism or judgment, either of 
the persons or the institutions working 
with exceptional children or of those 
failing to provide the services which are 
needed. At the same time they stimulate 
action that is badly needed. These books 
are worthy of study ‘by persons working 
professionally with exceptional groups and 
are also handbocks which every church 


- school superintendent, director of Chris- 


egies: 


tian education and minister will find 
helpful in stretching his own mind and 
in guiding the church to greater efforts 
for people with special abilities and needs. 


A Guide for the Study of Exceptional 
Children 


The person wishing to delve into the 
particular needs of exceptional children 
and to learn how to stimulate and guide 
community study of these boys and girls 
will find it helpful to use this book, which 
is in truth a work book. Blank spaces are 
left in it for notes; committee guidance 
is given in outline form with step by step 
procedures which can be checked as com- 
pleted. Bibliographies which are included 
throughout the book also help stimulate 
thinking. 

Guidance on group procedure is given 
to the leaders setting up a work shop 
in a community for the study of excep- 
tional children, and there are also sug- 
gestions for evaluation. 4 

While this is a good volume to use for 
study purposes it is not a background 
volume as are those in the series named 


_ above. 


Auice L. GopparD 
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and the mentally. 


Spiritual Life in the New Testament 

By G. Ernest Thomas. Westwood, Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1955. 160 p. 
$2.00. 

This book is designed to help keep alive 
“the vital spark which gives reality to 
faith.” While admittedly this is God’s gift, 
it must also be sought for. The individ- 
ual does have responsibility for his own 
salvation. It is the author’s thesis that a 
great deal more space in the New Testa- 
ment is devoted to developing disciples 
than to winning converts—important as 
the latter may be. One by one he deals 
with the various areas of Christian living 
and the devotional practices observed in 
the early Church. These include family 
devotions, church attendance and wor- 
ship, scripture reading and prayer, per- 
sonal witness to the faith, stewardship and 
service, and daily work and fellowship. 

Stites LEssLy 


The Christian Faith 


By David H. C. Read. New York 17, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 175 p. 
$1.95. 

American church life is destined to be 
enriched by the coming of this distinguish- 
ed Scottish churchman to the pulpit of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City as successor to Dr. 
George A. Buttrick. His theological train- 
ing and interest has been such as to give 
him eminent qualifications to write this 
concise, pocket-size presentation of sys- 
tematic theology. His approach is exposi- 
tory in character, with special stress on 
the philosophical basis of Christian belief. 

Significant are his closing words which 
quite well sum up the point of view here 
presented: “To put it*in the shortest 
and simplest way, the Christian Faith is 
this: commitment to Christ, in whom we 
find the love of God, and by whom we 
are enabled to love the Lord our God 
and our neighbor as ourselves.” 

Stites LessLy 


Twentieth-Century Bible 


Commentary 

Edited by G. Henton Davies, Alan 
Richardson, and Charles L. Wallis. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 571 p. 


$6.95. 
In 1932 Harper and Brothers published 
The Teachers’ Commentary, edited by 


Hugh Martin. That volume, which went 
through six editions, has now’ been so 
thoroughly done over as to be in effect a 
new work. The old name has been re- 
tained in Britain, but the title of the 
American edition suggests how its infor- 
mation has been up-dated. 

In the usual manner of a one-volume 
commentary, there are essays on the bibli- 
cal languages, Hebrew history, Old Testa- 
ment theeology and the world into which 
Jesus came, as well as general articles on 
how to read the Scriptures with under- 
standing. There are introductory arti- 
cles for each of the canonical books, plus 
three from the Apocrypha. Such authors’ 
names as J. E. McFadyen, H. H. Row- 
ley, Norman H. Snaith, and C. H. Dodd 
indicate the authoritative nature of the 
articles. 

Recent textual studies are taken into 


account, and G, Ernest Wright brings us 
up to date on ‘Biblical Archaeology.” 
The pace of discovery in this field is sug- 
gested by Wright’s reference to ““The Book 
of Lamech” as being among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. A fragment of this work led to 
its tentative identification as the Apoca- 
lypse of Lamech, hitherto known only 
through references in ancient lierature. 
The scroll has now been unrolled and is 
reported to be an Aramaic version of a 
part of the book of Genesis, into which 
stories and legends of the patriarchs have 
been woven. 

Church school teachers will learn with 
delight that Mary Entwistle has written 
on ‘Palestine: The Land and the Peo- 
ple,” indicating the insights that come 
from an understanding of Near Eastern 
customs and geography. There are 16 full- 
color maps, six pages of line drawings, 
and a time chart, as well as good bibli- 
ographies for those who wish to go fur- 
ther with the subjects opened up. 

In the nature of the case, a one-volume 
commentary cannot provide extensive aid 
in the more difficult areas of exegesis and 
interpretation. There are, however, excel- 
lent statements regarding such perplex- 
ing and often misunderstood questions as 
miracle and inspiration, Those who use 
this volume will find much practical help. 
Those who enter into its spirit will know 
what it means to “obtain the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

J. Carter Swarm 


Growing into Faith 


By Kendrick Strong. Philadelphia, The 
Christian Education Press, 1955. 126 p. 
$2.50. 


Christian Words and Christian 
Meanings 

By John Burnaby. New York 16, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1956. 160 p. $2.50. 


Men Who Shape Belief 


By David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia 
7, The Westminster Press, 1955. 224 p. 
$3.50. 

Does it make any difference what we 
believe? These three books answer that 
question with an emphatic, “Yes!” All 
of them might be labelled as introductions 
to theology. Although their approach is 
different and their content varied, each 
pleads in its own way for an understand- © 
ing of the basic historic concepts of the 
Christian faith. 

Mr. Strong is the minister of the 
Brooklyn Heights Congregational Church 
in Cleveland and his volume represents 
the pastoral point of view. His is the 
most practical handbook of the three and 
is easiest to read. He considers Christian 
ideas and convictions to be maps, whereas 
faith itself is the journey the maps impel. 
The two theological doctrines which he 
develops most fully are the concept of 
God and the Person of Christ. 

Mr. Strong has no sympathy with those 
who minimize the fundamental bases of 
our faith. Growth in religious knowledge 
is attained by studying diligently, by 
walking humbly, by wrestling valiantly, 
and by resting buoyantly. It is a process 
that consumes much time and patient ef- 


fort. However, the rewards are great— _ 
happiness enriched, fear changed intc 
i! 


courage, despair transmuted into hope, 
and dying turned into eternal life. The 
book sparkles with apt illustrations and is 
rich in quotations from current literature. 

Dr. Burnaby is Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Each year the Faculty of Divinity at this 
historic institution arranges a course of 
public lectures on some aspect of Chris- 
tian faith and life for the benefit of those 
who are studying in fields other than 
theology. Professor Burnaby gave these 
lectures in 1954 and Christian Words and 
Christian Meaning is a verbatim tran- 
script of these addresses. 


His thesis is that “it is both possible and 
obligatory for Christians at all times to 
know and to be ready to say what they 
mean by the words which have been, 
perhaps irrevocably, consecrated to Chris- 
tian uses.” He therefore takes sixteen 
of these words, grouping them in pairs 
for his eight lectures. They are faith and 
knowledge, revelation and dogma, love 
and incarnation, sin and judgment, for- 
giveness and atonement, sacrifice and 
communion, grace and freedom, salvation 
and hope. 

My own feeling is that these presenta- 
tions are excellent theological meat, but 
they are hard going for persons without 
any background in the subject. One 
cannot help but wonder about the reac- 
tions of the “non-theological Cambridge 
undergraduates.” 


Professor Soper is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Religion at Beloit College 
and his present volume is a sequel to his 
earlier Major Voices in American The- 
ology, in which he analyzed the writings 
of Edwin Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels 
Ferré, Paul Tillich, Richard Niebuhr, and 
Robert Calhoun. In Men Who Shape 
Belief, he gives a summary and appraisal 
of eleven additional American theologians, 
ranging from the Unitarians James Luth- 
er Adams and Henry N. Wieman to the 
Biblical literalist Louis Berkhof. Others 
who are considered include Quaker Doug- 
las V. Steere, Presbyterian John A. 
Mackay, Congregationalists Walter M. 
Horton, John C. Bennett and Wilhelm 
Pauck, Methodists Harris Franklin Rall 
and Edgar S. Brightman, and Episcopalian 
W. Norman Pittenger. In each case, Pro- 
fessor Soper gives a very brief biograph- 
ical sketch of his subject (rather too 
sketchy, I feel) and then analyzes all of 
his books as well as some of his periodical 
writings, to ascertain five things: (1) his 
epistemology, (2) his concept of the na- 
ture and purpose of God, (3) his idea 
of the nature and dilemma of man, (4) 
his understanding of the character and 
goal of the church, and (5) his convic- 
tion about the structure of the world. 


If I were giving these three books as 
gifts, I would give the first to a Sunday 
school teacher, the second to a clergy- 
man, and the third to a theological stu- 
dent. 

Tuomas FranKLyN Hupson 


Politics for Christians 


By William Muehl. New York 7, As- 
sociation Press, 1956. 181 p. $3.00. 


Coming at a time when certain influ- 
ential periodicals are decrying the insinu- 
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ation of religion into politics, this little 
book is not only timely but fills a great 
need, 

Written by a man who is a Christain and 
a practicing politician, it is a practical 
manual that answers the often-posed, sel- 
dom adequately-answered question, “Do 
religion and politics mix?” 

Mr. Muehl, a lawyer, politician, and 
Associate Professor in Yale University Di- 
vinity School, emphatically believes that 
religion and politics do mix, that the re- 
sponsible Christian must perforce im- 
merse himself in the political life of his 
community, and that Christianity provides 
a unique insight into politics which must 
be applied by those to whom it is given. 


This insight, says Mr. Muehl, lies not 
so much in a clearly delineated program 
as it does in the Christian awareness of 
the complexity and reality of the social 
fabric, of the knowledge that whatever 
happens in every area of life either assists 
or resists the will of God. With this in- 
sight the Christian, by entering politics, can 
counteract the “mythology of individual- 
ism” and the overly-simplified “good-guy 
-bad-guy” approach which permeates so 
much of our political scene. 


But Politics for Christians is more than 
theory. It is a primer on practical poli- 
tics. Mr. Muehl gives a short resume of 
how our political system developed, out- 
lines the function of the political party, 
and helps dispel many of the popular 
myths that enshroud “the politician.” Mr. 
Muehl even tells how to join a political 
party and what duties you can expect 
there. 


Politics for Christians is an interesting 
and useful book,y‘particularly for the po- 
litical neophyte. Like all Haddam House 
books it is simply and lucidly written. 

E. F. Owen 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things 


By Heinrich Quistorp. Translated by 
Harold Knight. Richmond 9, John Knox 
Press, 1955. 200 p. $3.00. 

In this day when biblical theology has 
come into its own again, it is inevitable 
that eschatology should be given a prom- 
inent position among the doctrinal em- 
phases. John Calvin’s influence on church- 
es of the reformed tradition has been in- 
estimable and he is respected by those 
of other rootage. For this reason the in- 
terest in his writings is perennial. This 
author is German-trained and he has 
brought to his task the scholarly erudition 
traditional among his countrymen. He has 
gleaned from the writings of Calvin his 
teaching on eschatology. The results he 
has arranged under three general head- 
ings: 1. Hope, 2. The Immortality of the 
Soul, and 3. The General Resurrection, 
Students of Calvinistic theology will be 
grateful for this treatise on a subject hith- 
erto too much neglected. 

He finds Calvin’s eschatology to be 
“essentially Christology.” Hope is based 
on “the communion of Christ.” The sec- 
ond coming is to be regarded “as the de- 
cisive eschatological event,” and finally 
“the stress on the saving significance of 
judgment as the tinal salvation of the 
elect.” 


Stites Lessty 


How to Preach to People’s Needs 


By Edgar N. Jackson. Nashville 2, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1956. 191 p. $2.75. 

This minister-author has had special- 
ized training in the field of pastoral psy- 
chiatry. It is his conviction that preach- 
ing, which has always had concern for 
man’s personal needs, can now avail it- 
self of the new tools of psychological un- 
derstanding and bring healing to the souls 
of men. This is group therapy applied to 
man’s spiritual needs. In the discourses 
of Jesus he finds “‘life-situation preaching 
at its best.” 


> 


The author takes up sixteen different — 


themes dealing with human need. In each 
instance he discusses the nature of the 
need and then he gives three suggestions 
on how it can be treated in a sermon. 
These- latter are based on actual sermons, 


often by recognized masters of the pulpit. — 


These include preaching to the guilt- 


laden, the sorrow-filled, the fearful, the / 
alcoholic, the insecure, the lonely, the de- 


feated, the angry, the doubters, the tense, 
the sick and shut-ins, those with inferior- 
ity complexes, the aged, the immature, 
and those with family problems. 

Stites Lessiy 


Rediscovering the Church 


By George Laird Hunt. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1956. 178 p. $3.00. 


One by one the volumes in the “Redis- ~ 


covery” series have been coming from the — 


press. This one is well worthy to take its 
place along with the others. It is theologi- 
cal in its approach and is designed to give 
to the reader a clearer understanding of 
the nature, function, and significance of 
the Church both in history and in the 
world today. 

The author regards the Church as “a 
community” and as such, its function is 
to man’s “harmony and peace with God” 
so that he will be “able to live in harmony 
and peace with his fellow men.” The ideal 
or “true community is created when 


there is perfect obedience to the com- | 


mandments . . . Community is the by- 
product of obedient love.” Through suc- 
cessive chapters he examines what the 
Bible has to say about “community” in 
both the Old and New Testaments, the 
Work of the Holy Spirit, and the place 
of the Sacraments in the life of the 
Church. ‘ 


But how is community to be achieved? — 


It will be achieved “when the Church 
conceives of its sole task as being to hear 
the Word of the Gospel, and under the 
Holy Spirit to act in obedience to it.” 
Worship should be centered “in the hear- 
ing of the Word, the receiving of it, and 
obedience to it.” When the Church so 
envisages its true character, it will become 
the forward thrust of a “kingdom that 
cannot be shaken.” 

Stites Lessiy 


Beginnings in Theology 


By Jack Finegan. New York 7, Asso- 


ciation Press, 1956. 244 p. $3.00. 

Here is a smart little hand-book on 
Christian thought, blurbed for the begin- 
ner in theology. While written in a sim- 
ple and clear style, it packs so much mean- 
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ing in so short a compass I doubt its val- 
ue as a primer. It is boiled down to ab- 
stract essentials all too much. It’s almost 
a lawyer’s brief in its bare logic. Certainly 
a novitiate in theology will have to read 
more extensively about any doctrine than 
is given such a swift “high-spot” treat- 
ment here. 

It does provide, however, a summary di- 
gest for laymen (Sunday school teachers, 
deacons, woman’s auxiliary leaders, etc.) 
fairly well educated in religion. Want a 
comprehensive review of Christian theology 
in one sitting? This is it! Some of the sub- 
jects are given short shrift (e.g. Jesus). 
Others are written up dully. Some more 
are omitted (e.g. the social gospel em- 
phasis and prayer). But where new 
thoughts are emerging on the theological 
brink today (e.g. chapters on mystery, 
miracles, accidents, etc.) the author gets 
a bit excited, and some inspiring writing 
results. He has his feet on the ground, re- 
ferring continually to historic or 
etymological backgrounds for his elucida- 
tion of Christian thought, and he enliv- 
ens the treatise with a wide range of quo- 
tations from ancient writers through to 
popular stories in national magazines. 

Preachers will be strongly tempted to 
use for sermon-outline purposes the topic- 
sentences which introduce new divisions 
of thought in successive paragraphs and, 
while some of the illustrations have been 
around for a time, I’m sure they'll be 
quoted again and again by readers of this 
book. 


ALLEN KEEDY 


Power to Manage Yourself 


By Harold B. Walker. New York, Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1955. 237 p. $3.00. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Walker did 
not read page 99 of his own book more 
carefully before he began to write an- 
other of the popular books on psychology. 
However, we must gladly acknowledge 
that there is more religion and Christian- 
ity in this than in the Peale-Licbmann 
tradition. (p. 59, etc.). The abundant use 
of Scripture is, for the most part, cogent, 
although he “misses the mark’ when he 
defines sin (p. 31), and his puritanic 
imagination does injustice to Jesus in the 
story of the woman taken in adultery (p. 
33). 

Commonplace psychological insights are 
made clear through the abundant use of 
illustrations. In fact, the greatest fault 
seems to be the frequency of such episodic 
material. After a few chapters, the review- 
er became more interested in discovering 
how many there were per page (average 
4) or how many he had heard before! 
This reviewer is confident the book will be 
popular with the clergy as a source book 
for after-dinner stories and “sermonic”’ il- 
lustrations. It is to be hoped that those 
who use Walker will be as honest as he 
and give credit to the source of the story! 

One sentence on striving for acceptance 
of reality is clear, “It does no good to 
wish we were what we are not” (p. 69). 
Perhaps a parallel would be, “It does no 
good to say, ‘He did it, I can too!’” Un- 
fortunately those who need this type of 
help are unable to utilize it and those 
who will read the book probably are al- 
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ready ably managing themselves. 

In putting trifles in their place, Mr. 
Walker ignores the obvious, that the same 
trifle for the same person has a different 
effect under varying circumstances and 
times. The final chapter joins Herberg and 
others seeking to reorient our secularist- 
materialism Godward. 

C. Umuau Wo.r 


Later Old Testament Stories 


By Ethel L. Smither. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 80 p. $1.50. 

David, Ruth, Naomi, Jonathan, Saul 
and other Bible people will come to life 
for children as they hear or read these 
Bible stories. Authentic details of daily 
life in Bible times add to the effectiveness 
of this re-telling. The book ends with the 
story of the people under Nehemiah’s 
leadership preparing to worship God at 
Jerusalem. Colored illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese. 

Imo Ruyte Foster 


The Prayers of Jesus 


By Ralph S. Cushman. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1955. 125 p. $1.75. 


This is not really a study of the prayers 
of Jesus, as the name might indicate. In- 
stead, it is a reflective or meditative treat- 
ment of some of the subjects dealt with by 
Jesus in prayer. Bishop Ralph S. Cush- 
man, through his deep spiritual insights 
and great gifts as a writer, through the 
years has made a great contribution to 
the private worship of millions. 

The Prayers of Jesus is another of these 
small books from Bishop Cushman’s pen 
that make rewarding daily devotional ma- 
terial for use by the individual Christian 
or the adult family. 

Ricwuarp E. Lentz 


Speakers’ Illustrations for Special 
Days 

Edited by Charles L. Wallis. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 240 p. $3.50. An 
anthology of 1,001 stories and quotations 
never before anthologized. It contains 
material appropriate for speeches on New 
Year’s, Week of Prayer, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Pentecost, United Nations Week and 
many other special occasions. 


The Biblical Doctrine of the Church 

By William Robinson. St. Louis 3, The 
Bethany Press, 1955. 245 p. $3.00. A 
revision of the 1948 book which was well 
received by Christian leaders throughout 
the world. The new edition takes account 
of the ecumenical meetings at Lund, Am- 
sterdam, and Evanston. 


Benefits of His Passion 

By C. H. Dodd. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 62 p. $1.00. Some of the 
sayings about the death of Christ as 
found in the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment are here confronted with the facts 
as recorded in the Gospels, and their 
meaning brought out for the present day 
reader. 


The Last Laborer 


By Socrates M. Mackitar. Boston 20, 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1955. 


114 p. $2.00. A religious play about an 
Armenian family living in Jerusalem at 
the time of Christ. It is concerned “with 
the wonder of healing through faith in 
divine truth and love.” The author, a 
Turkish born Armenian, is now living in 
New Jersey. 


The Long Arm of God 


By Wesley Shrader. New York 17, The 
American Press, 1955. 105 p. $3.00. A 
forceful restatement of the great credos 
of Christianity, by a distinguished South- 
ern Baptist minister. 


Walks of Jesus 


By B. Lewis. Richmond 9, John Knox 
Press, 1955. 78 p. $1.50. Devotional talks 
based on incidents in the life of Christ. 
Good material for adult or youth worship 
services. 


On Listening to Another 


By Douglas V. Steere. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1955. 71 p. $1.50. A 
description “of what to listen for, of 
when to speak and when to remain silent, 
of the inner encounter with the Eternal 
Listener.” 


Know Your Neighbors 


By Rachel DuBois and Mewsoong Li. 
204 E. 18th St., New York City, Work- 
shop for Cultural Democracy, 1955. 83 p. 
$1.25. This is a how-to-do-it manual on 
group conversation, a technique developed 
by the Workshop for Cultural Democracy. 
The illustrations are from groups with 
varied racial and national backgrounds. 
However, the method is of interest to all 
experimenting with group work. 


TAUGHT THEM, 
SAYING ... 


by Colbert S. Cartwright 


This highly-effective new study centers on 
the Synoptic Gospels, discussing the dif- 
ferences in the evangelists’ versions and 
suggesting the nuances of interpretations 
that contemporary life allows. Studious 
curiosity will lead class to actual Scripture 
reading and encourage them to probe be 
yond the obvious to the startling Christian 
challenge of 2,000 years ago and its mean- 
ing for them today. Thirteen superb chap- 
ters for group or individual study. 75 cents. 


At your bookstore or 
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~e PH QRHIGR VALET 


Today VALET Wardrobe Units are speci- 
fied by leading architects and furnishers as 
standard equipment for offices, factories, 
churches, schools, restaurants, hotels, clubs 
—for all places where people gather. They 
save floor space and hold wraps in an effici- 
ent and orderly manner—aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’’ VALET units are cbr sie * 
designed and engineered, they have strengt! 
beyond need—never sag, creak or wobble. 
They are beautifully finished. They are 
widely and continuously advertised and are 
sold thru dealers. 


No. 3-U Office Valet Rack 


in double back-to-back units. 
AN Any length 3/-2” and up by 
the foot. 


No. S-6 Office 
Valet Costumer 

. .. is replacing 
the old style, 
*‘pile-on, tip-over’’ 
costumers in small 
offices—holds 6 coats, |I 
6 hats, umbrellas and & 
overshoes. At | 


<< No. 342 Valet Wall Rack 

MAA M t l— 
a ounts on wa 

ws lengths 2’-2” and up by 

the foot—3 coats and hats per 

running foot. Give checkroom effi- 

ciency to your wardrobe space. 


No. 6-12 Lockerette 
Combines best features 
of both lockers and 
racks. Keeps wraps 
aired, , in press. 12” 
x 12” x 15” lock boxes 
keep personal effects 
private. 


—— 


PRIRRSRES 


Checkerette wardrobe units have in 
addition to great capacity, strength, 
rtability, and the fold-away feature. 
hey can be set up anywhere in a minute 
without tools, or taken down and stored 
away when not in use. 


~T_} No. S-4-CT Checkerette 
Can be assembled with 


No. D4-CT Checkerette 
More capacity than any other 
4 ft. rack (up to 64). Fold- 
away, adjustable shelves, 
caster base, etc. 


p four foot lengths— rs = 
can be interlocked. 


hangers or hooks. 


Ne. H-4-CT 


Holds 50 hats in 4 ft. (Also LLY 
3 ft. unit). On caster base, |S 
popular as portable sta- —X 
tionery, display, or vault rack. 


No. 4 Umbrella Stand 


Units to hold 24 or 16 
umbrellas. 


No. 98 Stormrak 


Holds 8 umbrellas, 9 pr. 
overshoes. 


Write for Catalog Sheets 320 
and Folio of Dealer Helps 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th ST. © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Cube Groups—a new 


idea in youth work 
(Continued from page 7) 


especially attractive for adaptation in 
our churches. 


Evaluation of the Cube Group Plan 

Under the cube group plan, every 
person immediately belongs, and is 
expected to share in all the cube ac- 
tivities. He has a share in its deci- 
sions, planning and execution of the 
class session, cube meeting, and other 
functions. He is accepted for what 
he is, with all his peculiar strength 
and weakness. 

The cube group plan protects the 
older teenagers from being over- 
whelmed by the younger teenagers. 
To keep the eleventh and twelfth 
grade persons in a cube for their age 
means to maintain a social level and 
intellectual capacity for pertinent 
and interesting discussion. 

When a large group of junior highs 
enter the youth fellowship program, 
they will have a program more adapt- 
ed to their understanding if they are 
kept in small cube groups of their 
age mates. ' 

In a large church which has fifty 
and more senior highs, the cube 
group is sure to hold attendance and 
interest. Similarly, there will be no 
fringe or occasional members. Either 
every person is actively related in a 
cube, or is an inactive person who 
is being pursued continually by the 
cube to which he belongs. 

When a friend or a newcomer 
drops in, he can be included tem- 
porarily in a cube appropriate to him 
and later be assigned permanently. 
There is always the effort to reach 
out to the unchurched, the inactive, 
the fringe group. 

In the more intimate cube group, 


Monvoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or_lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 

Monroe Co., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


the problems and concerns which face 
the individual members can be hon- 
estly shared and discussed. After a 
period of time, the members will 
know each other so well that they 
can give strength to each other. 


The particular strength in the cube 
group system lies in the experience a 
definite group of persons has in a 
continuous program of study, wor- 
ship, work, and play, in different 
settings and situations, over a long 
period of time. This is the redemp- 
tive society: a group whose members 
become concerned for each other’s 
welfare, and which is affected and 
changed by this love and feeling of 
each for the other. 


There are usually some teenagers 
who fail-to achieve a normal boy 
and girl social life. For these the 
cube provides ample opportunity to 
share in co-ed experience. 

There is the danger that we are 

making several social clubs which can 
become cliques. The necessity for 
constant inquiry and activity, for 
sharing and reaching out, for facing 
personal dilemmas and problems in an 
atmosphere of Christian concern, 
makes it more likely that the group 
will arrive at new and higher mo- 
tives in, life. 
_ The key to the cube group is the 
counselor. This kind of person may 
seem elusive and hard to find. The 
one accepting this responsibility may 
not understand his role in the cube. 
He may not know enough of the 
youth program, of group discipline, 
of conducting discussions. The church 
may look to its older youth and young 
adult members as prospective coun- 
selors. 


Though no mention has been made 
of the Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice, it is assumed that the young peo- 
ple regularly attend. 

Parents of teenagers come into the 
picture quite naturally, as cube meet- 
ings are held in the homes of its 
members. 

There is no conflict with the com- 
mission or program area plan. The 
cube system provides the vehicle 
through which the substance and con- 
tent of the program areas are con- 
veyed. ' 


This, then, is the breadth and 
depth of a total strategy of using the 
small-group technique, involving 
every active and potential young per- 
son in the life of the church. 
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Audio-Visual Resources 


E York 25. Sale: 


‘ual and political leader. 


NEW RELEASE 
EVALUATION 


Man's Rights Series 

An album of two 12-inch, 33 1/3 
rpm recordings with discussion guides 
printed on the album covers. Pro- 
duced by the Center for Mass Com- 
munication, a division of Columbia 
University, 1955. Available from the 
producer, 1125 Amsterdam, New 
$15.00. 

Herein are dramatized the true 
stories of four men who dared to de- 


fend the rights of all men to the free 


exchange of ideas. The quartet is 
drawn from a variety of times: 
Socrates, Athenian philosopher; Gali- 
leo, Italian scientist; Elijah Lovejoy, 
American preacher and_ publisher; 
and Mohandas Gandhi, Indian spirit- 
In brief, 
these are the story-lines: 

Socrates, regarded as the wisest 
and best man of his time, was brought 
to trial on vague charges of corrupt- 
ing the young by teaching impiety. 
Given the choice of renouncing his 


- position or fleeing, he drank the re- 


nowned cup of hemlock. 
Galileo was taken before the In- 
quistion and forced to deny his the- 


_ ory that the earth revolved around 


& 
E: 
3 


‘through non-violent resistance. 
_ preached simplicity, unity of men un- 


the sun, yet today his discovery has 
been completely vindicated. 
Presbyterian minister Lovejoy pub- 
lished a newspaper in Alton, Illinois 
during the 19th century. Though 
mobs thrice destroyed his presses, he 


- refused to silence his convictions and 


continued to proclaim the truth as 
he saw it. Denouncing intemperance 
and slavery, he nevertheless allowed 
free space to any and all of his op- 
position who chose to answer his 
views. In 1837, while guarding a new 
press, he was murdered. 

The story of Gandhi needs little 
repetition. A reader of Christian, 
Moslem, and Hindu scriptures, he led 
his country to political freedom 
He 


der one God, encouragment of home 
cottage industries, and the abolition 
of caste. Yet, on the heels of his 
campaign’s greatest triumph, came 
his assassination. 

Rarely does an audio-visual ma- 


terial or set of materials 2 pos- 
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sessing such overall high quality. The 
album is HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED for senior highs through 
adults to motivate an appreciation 
for, and respect of, freedom under 
God. The implications of Christian 
citizenship contained in the four dra- 
matizations will contribute toward 
discussion of the related responsi- 
bilities. 

The stories were originally written 
as radio dramas, presented by the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 
produced with highest caliber of 
literary and acting ability. Each side 
lasts 25 minutes, but the average 
group will probably be unaware of 
the length. 


New JCME Filmstrips 


The filmstrips for the 1956-1957 
Home and Foreign Missions em- 
phases have not yet been evaluated. 
However, the descriptions of these 
filmstrips, as given by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education, are 
as follows: 


If You Lived in Malaya 

63 frames. Reading script. $3.00. 
The scenes for this black and white 
filmstrip were shot in Malaya, but 
they could be duplicated elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia. This filmstrip is re- 
lated to the first story in Day After 
Tomorrow, by Alice Hudson Lewis. 
It may be used to stimulate discus- 
sion on “Southeast Asia” among 
young people. 


Elena of the Philippines 

60 frames. Reading script. $5. 00. 
Photographed in the Philippines, this 
filmstrip in color for children is about 
a Filipino girl, Elena, who lives in 
the city. Against her will, she goes 
with her parents to help in a vaca- 
tion school in a country town. Much 
to her surprise she finds the experi- 
ence great fun. The pictures were 
taken by Leon Kofod; the reading 
script is by Nina Millen. 


A Puppy for Jose" ae 
70 frames. Reading script. $5.00. 
This color filmstrip for children was 


photographed among agricultural 
migrant workers in a part of the 
United States. It shows how migrant 
families work and live. Mainly, it 
tells the appealing story of Jose’, who 
takes care of his little sister, Sylvia, 
while his parents work in the fields, 
and who longs to own a puppy. 
Friendly church people help him 
realize this longing. Pictures by Bob 
Schwalberg, reading script by Nina 
Millen. 


Dick's Discovery 

60 frames. Reading script. $3.00. 
Many situations that make the 
United States a mission field are 
found in the city. This black and 
white filmstrip centers around young 
people in the city, particularly new- 
comers, and their problems, and 
shows how the church’s fellowship is 
extended to help them. This filmstrip 
may be used with young people as a 
basis for discussing mission needs in 
any city. 


NEW RELEASES 


Symbols of the Church 

A set of four sound or silent film- 
strips in color. Symbols of the House 
of God and Lost Symbols share one 
recording, as do Symbols of the Cross 
and Symbols of the Faith. The com- 
plete set sells for $22.50; individual 
filmstrips, $5; individual records, 
$2.50. Produced by Cathedral Films 
and available from most denom- 
inational publishing houses. 


The World Believes 

Two additions to the now-com- 
pleted series of six silent filmstrips 
in color. Buddhism Today and Hin- 
duism Today each sell for $6.00 and 
are produced by Society for Visual 
Education, available from the pro- 
ducer and its local dealers including 
some denominational publishing 
houses. 


Over the Wall 

A sound filmstrip in color, deal- 
ing with the importance of making 
wills and the implications for a 
Christian in such a matter. The first 
section is for “popular” use, the sec- 
ond or trailer is intended for use 
with a local church’s Wills Commit- 
tee. Produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization for the Joint Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence, NCCCUSA, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., the material 
sells for $15. 
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What's 


Happening 


Bible Speakers Bureau Established 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—More than 
400 Bible scholars, representing 28 
different denominations and 42 
states, have agreed to make them- 
selves available to give expert help 
on Bible study and interpretation to 
groups organized on, an inter-church 
community basis. They are members 
of the Bible Speakers’ Bureau which 
has been organized by the Depart- 
ment of the English Bible, National 
Council of Churches. 

Groups planning a course on the 
Bible in a leadership school, a Bible- 
centered evangelistic program, a 
preaching mission on, the Scriptures, 
or a Bible study retreat, may now lo- 
cate competent scholars who will 
help in the program. These speakers 
represent 215 colleges, universities 
and seminaries as well as a number 
of pastorates. : 

If invitations do not conflict with 
their own schedules, they are willing 
to travel up to 250 miles, and will 
speak on such general subjects as 
“The Word of Life in Living Lan- 
guage,” “Reasons for the RSV,” and 
“New Light on Old Truths.” In ad- 
dition, many have their own special- 
ties. One says he has his “own col- 
lection of 211 different English ver- 
sions and revisions of the Bible”; a 
second reports, “I have traveled wide- 
ly in Bible lands”; another, “I give 
talks on the Dead Sea Scrolls.” 

Members of the Speakers’ Bureau 
stand ready to serve councils of 
churches, leadership training schools, 
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ministerial associations, college, and 
other community agencies. Most of 
them will speak also before denomi- 
national gatherings, provided more 
than one congregation is involved in 
the invitation. 

Dr. Swaim: reports that a variety 
of requests have already come to 
him and have been filled. On file 
in his office is a comprehensive 
“Who’s Who” for each speaker, and 
insofar as possible, recommendations 
are tailored to fit the needs of each 
group asking for assistance. 

Enthusiastic reports have come in 
from persons in communities where 
some of these speakers have al- 
ready served. Recently a council of 
churches’ secretary wrote concerning 
one scholar: “Reaction in regard to 
teacher: complete knowledge of 
Bible; deep love for Bible; contagious 
zeal; excellent instructor—please se- 
cure same instructor next year 
(unanimous) .” 

“Such reports indicate that the 
Bible scholars of our land have a 
rich and exciting contribution to 
make to our church life and to our 
religious education programs,’ Dr. 
Swaim stated. “We are grateful for 
their willingness to share their time 
and talents. Our office will be glad 
to receive requests for their services.” 

Those wishing to obtain Bible 
scholars for inter-church programs 
should write to Dr. J. Carter Swaim, 
Room 1801, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


First National Convention 
for United Church Men 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The first Nation- 
al Convention of Christian Men, spon- 
sored by the Department of United 
Church Men, National Council of Church- 
es, will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 14-16, 1956. Among the leaders 
will be Bitty GrawAm and ConcrEss- 
MAN WALTER JUDD. 

The registration fee is $5.00. Registra- 
tion and reservation forms ray be ob- 
tained from the local council of churches 
or from United Church Men, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Personals 


_ CHICAGO, Ill. — Prorressor E. G, 
HomriGHAUSEN, who has been Charles 
R. Erdman Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
recently been appointed dean of the Sem- 
inary. Dr. Homrighausen has been active 
in the Professors and Research Section, 
Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, and is serving as 
chairman of the Joint Department of 
Evangelism, National Council of Churches. 


ALFRED, N.Y.—Rev. Hariey Suvut- 
TON, executive secretary of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Board of Christian Education 
from 1944-1949, died on May 2, 1956, at 
the age of 53. He had been ill for eight 
years. He held three pastorates before go- 
ing to the Board, and while pastor at Lit- 
tle Genesee, New York, he served as sec- 
retary of the Allegany County Bible School 
Association. Mr. Sutton was denomina- 
tional representative on the International 
Council of Religious Education from 1944- 
1949, and on the Committee on Church 
School Administration from 1945-1948. 


Ministry to Parks 
in Fourth Year 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—One of the na- 


tion’s most unusual ministries is the pro- 
gram carried out by the National Parks 
Ministry, started four years ago by the 
National Council of Churches. Vacation- 
ers visiting many of the National Parks 
will have an opportunity to attend a wor- 
ship service in a natural setting. The pro- 
gram will be conducted by 110 young 
ministerial and college students — both 
men and women—who represent 23 de- 
nominations and come from 25 seminaries 
and 50 colleges. 


In an average week the students will 
conduct both morning and evening Sun- 
day services of worship. During the week 
they will hold campfire pow-wows and 
song fests for the younger generation. By 
daytime the men students earn their keep 
by doing general maintenance chores for 
the hotels and other park concessions; the 
girls will work as waitresses and maids. 

The Rev. WarREN Ost, director of the 
program, described it as ideal preparation 
for the ministry. And for the tourist, he 
said, “it provides the rare and unforget- 
table experience of worship in some of the 
nation’s most beautiful natural settings.” 
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- Girl Scout Senior Roundup 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Five_ thousand 
teen-age Girl Scouts from the United 
States and territories, plus six Ranger 
teams from other countries, will get to- 
gether June 29 to July 11 at Highland 
State Recreation Area, near Detroit, Mich- 
igan, for the first Roundup on this scale. 
They will live in tents in democratic 
groups, the girls exercising a large share 
of responsibility for planning and conduct- 
ing the program. Each camp of ten 
troops will have representatives of at least 
22 different states or territories. 


Eastern Alcoholism Prevention 
Institute to Be Held 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An eastern 
section of the Institute of Scientific Stud- 
ies for the Prevention of Alcoholism will 
be held in Washington, D.C., on the 
grounds of the American University, from 
July 30 to August 10. The Institute has 
previously been held each summer only at 
Loma Linda, California. The emphasis of 
the Institute will be on effective educa- 
tional discussion of measures that will pre- 
vent the rise and spread of alcoholism. 
Dr. AnpDREW C. Ivy, Dr. Haven EMEr- 
son and others will participate in the In- 
stitute. Those interested in attending may 
secure application forms and announce- 
ments from the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Alcoholism, 6840 East- 
ern Avenue, Northwest, Washington 12, 
D.C. 


Homer Clark Dies 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Rev. Homer N. 
Cxrark, since 1943 secretary of the board 
of education and missions of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference of The Methodist 
Church, died on May 16 following a heart 
attack. Mr. Clark was president of the 
Methodist Conference on Christian Edu- 
cation 1953-55. He was one of the Meth- 
odist representatives on the General Com- 
mittee for the 23rd International Sunday 
School Convention held in 1955. 


Funds for Library Sought 
by Japan Christian 
University 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A grant of $50,- 
000 was recently authorized by the Board 
of Trustees of the Kresge Foundation in 
Detroit towards the construction of a li- 
brary building on the campus of the In- 
ternational Christian University at Mit- 
aka-shi, Tokyo, Japan. The grant is con- 
ditional upon $250,000 being raised from 
others in contributions for this building 
project on or before May 1, 1958. The li- 
brary now has more than 50,000 books, 
bulletins and periodicals, and occupies 
half of the second floor of University Hall. 

Miss Frances Cassarp of New York 
City, a dramatic soprano who has studied 
and sung in the United States and in Eu- 
rope, has been appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music at the International Christian 
University in Japan. 
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Triple Sessions— | 
a Triple Challenge 
(Continued from page 5) 

or 3. Last Sunday he had been pres- 
ent at 2, and the teachers of 1 and 3 
had sent cards! Parents should be 
made to understand that a child 
must attend the same session each 
week. This is necessary not only for 
the child’s feeling of security, but also 
to enable the teacher to become ac- 
quainted with the interests and needs 
of each individual child. 

4. Allow adequate time between ses- 
sions to clear and rearrange the room, 
and to forestall traffic tie-ups outside 
by those arriving and departing. Fif- 
teen minutes is the absolute minimum. 

5. Provide lots of storage space for 
supplies and equipment, preferably a 
separate cupboard or section of cup- 
board for each session. We almost 
lost a top-notch superintendent one 
happy Easter season, after she had 
spent several weeks transporting back 
and forth from home to church the 
following items: 2 buckets of garden 
soil, 10 paintbrushes, 6 cans of paint, 
46 empty tin cans, paint thinner, 
brush cleaner, and, later, 46 artis- 
tically hand-painted tin cans, contain- 
ing garden soil and tender green 
shoots in various stages of develop- 
ment. A_ few strategically-located 
cupboards would have saved her all 
that work. 

6. Select administrative officers who 
will coordinate the work of all ses- 
sions. 

7. Do not expect any teacher to 
teach more than one session. 

Catalina Church has been on a 
triple-session schedule for almost four 
years. We had been looking forward 
with great anticipation to the com- 
pletion of our new Children’s Build- 
ing, when we could “relax” with just 


equipped rooms opened in May—but 
something strange has happened to 
that two-session dream. It seems that 
attendance has increased so rapidly 
that the new rooms are almost as 
crowded as the old had been. 

Oh well, we dike triple sessions! ~ 
They challenge us to bring the “good 
news” of Christ to an ever-increasing 
membership. 


Zcy CHURCH BULLETINS 


UNITED CHUMCH 


Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 


THE REV.KYLE 
IH CHURCH BULLETIN 
4 t 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE CAST WORD im 
MmTERCHANCEASLE 
Tilt Bu 


Bae TINS from Pastors. Write today for 
Ste illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, Ja. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directlv. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Yardley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Vacation Time 
May give you 
A chance to read some 
Longer section of Scripture 
That you have hoped to read 
When you found the opportunity. 


@®e3eee e® 
We offer the widest assortment 


In the greatest price range 
Many versions, many languages 


At every level 
Best value for your money 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 


two sessions. Our new, wonderful Boston 8, Mass. 
building, with its spacious, well- 
aera me eases fae ES ee ee = 
SPECIAL JOURNALS—FOR ALL YOUR TEACHERS | 
| International Journal C Box 238 ® New York 10, New York 
SEND special issues as indicated: ORE ee ate To >, Meat oh | 
| ——''Grow as You Pray—Pray as You Pa 
| Grow" SERGE Sse oe reck inno tes -o capena ee tereatae eae | 
_—''Equipment for Religious | 
| Education" Citi a ee Zone..., Statessam | 
| ——"The Bible—Out of Life, -Into 
| Life" eee co Ghurch wee ee See ee ee eee 
Combine your order to get quantity rates: 100 or more copies @ I7c each; 20 to 99 | 
| copies @ 20c each; 6 to 19 copies @ 25c each; | to 5 copies @ 35c each. Please | 
send remittance if order for $3 or less. | 
| ZI9/CES3 Hx7-6 | 
ee ee cy ees ss es ce es ee se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee J 
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Administration (See also Leadership 


Education and Equipment) 
All Through the Week, Vircm E. y 
POSTRR Ys ole len ees ah eaiays aia wpieraie Opi April 


Bringing Up Parents, Rosert K. BELL. .Sept. 
SS cenes in Church, DEAN Ba 
Myo a ade ie cies Fete ada ah cham ora s rin whale ict. 

Church School is a Man’s Job, Mary 

Eiprrrs, BARRON |p. cireisccisioreinnn « atemrete pert me an. 
Did You Ever Have a Dream Cut in 

Half? Frances N. BROADHURST ...... ct. 
Help pee Become Oriented, Muri&L 

DPSS 204, wcovainge sete sib vor one ace Tatoo a he ane hers July 
132 fon our Church, MazeLttE WILDES 

AE ETO AEA Si. ey Ne pe slelascearan a ee eae April 
Is Calling a Lost Art? Dororny B. 

REREEZ My iets ie ea a> tials Re ao eke Reo Sept. 


Men Like to Teach, Rozert B. 
Missions in Our Church School, 


10 


DENNETT. May 6 


WER UC FEORY vi hia sinister ble eens Ore July 11 
Thoughts on Holiday Giving, ERNESTINE 

MG s.cpnctemeionttotshabewea sad DEG ak 
Today’s Methods in Yesterday’s Setting, 

Orie BRANSTETTER «....0+sceeeursesses une 4 
Trip Around the World, A, James E. 

Ver ELURST pets, taste =o) rene cata te inieinte etree May 18 
Triple-Sessions-Triple Challenge, EsTHER 

CET ITO IIs Sue itive tues. emieroke oder aie Sipe eee uly 4 
Two-Grade Plan of Grouping, The, Lors 

BUANKENSHIP. Soc sch niles cous eee Dec. 12 
Way to File Pictures, A, Diana Craw- 

FORDE) ica hides clihasielavencvars at wioja reiweetans sets ale ept. 15 
Why Bother with a Board? Joun Leste 

LOBINGIER ..-- sees ersten eee ees ones ec. 15 

Adult Work (See also Family Life 

Education) 

Pray in the Middle Years, Herman J. 

SURE Wire niin ane pw eee esa oa ake Feb. 22 
Pray Upon Becoming Adult, Witiram P. 

ANDER SGING. | Fike ve cuisine wit ave aps ale ocetaiets eb. 19 
The Bible Into Life . . . As We Read 

It, KennetH F. HALL ........-+-+es- ov. 25 
When Older People Pray, Letanp Foster 

WDD eat cciieketaanioe feo cinpivieaeaeeiorne Feb. 24 

Adventures for the Family Through Books, 

Imo RUVLE FOSTER ©... «6000s lacedeuness ict. 20 
Adventures in World Brotherhood, Leta 

PUREE Roe oe ldlecoriae cb rani each June 13 
Auitston, T. Raymonp: The “Other Sheep”’ 

in Weekday ON ASSES Vtade se ivre Savers ope eee Mar. 18 
AttstromM, ExizaseTH: The Bible into Life 

Putting Its Message into Art ...... Nov. 10 

All Through the Week, Vircit E. Foster..Apr. 17 
ANDERSON, RONALD Tape Recorder- 

Assistantebeachers sc: \s oti) setlesiieatee oe uly 14 
ANDERSON, WiLuiAM P., Jr.: Pray Upon 

Becoming (AATEC Ree wi o's dee unssa aie mane Feb. 19 
Another Way of Tagging Children, Ricu- 

RD) Crete P) ANGELS Cid wrs of nis) ave Gayaeleeels piel syareen ee Sept. 15 
Are There Servicemen in Your Youth Fel- 

lowship?® FRED, CLOUD ‘j.< sa. ees oe nies et. 11 
ArmitstEap, Austin H.: Audio-Visuals for 

Teentent WSeivicess Uae oe an. 40 
Art 

Architecture-Contemporary Churches June C 

Communication, JAMES CHAPIN ........ 2G 

Madonna and Child, RossELLino . Ae 

The Resurrection, FINSONIUA .....-.-. Bid 8 
Art Activities in the Kindergarten, Dor- 

OTHRA Gly MALLARD bic. a vale wpa cn nce. (aoe ar. 10 
Art, Activities in the Nursery Program, 

IMR YSENTCOLAYSEN chccsiras os/ots eee g stein cele une 4 
Art of Successful Marriage, The, H. Lee 

BP ACRaS Waster ts a iree catia ic eninge Rene ntsen efererman Oat ar. 16 
Audio-Visual Education 

Audio-Visuals for Lenten Services, 

AUSTIN “Hie MARMITSDEAD we iste nis, <t5,0.01¥ ete .oe an. 40 
Audio-Visuals on the Bible, DoNnALp 

IIAP HARDT Yt os ais siescle ce ca.s ne ab eee ov. 56 
Family Rates TV, A, Mitton Herrzman. June 11 
For the Defense of "Freedom, A. Dubey 

IWVIARD ec Si rele ast PNG one lovnic gee aloes stake June 40 
hook Up and Live’? TV Program, The, 

MILTon HEITZMAN ...--.e eee eeeeeees Dec. 
New Ideas for the Christmas Season, 

ORVITER PKUHN, Jat slaleeistsi «leioles orev eleletelare ct. 48 
Picture Projection from the Rear, 

MILton HEITZMAN ....... see eee eeees ct. 15 
Screen for Projection in _Daylight...... July 17 
Smooth Projection with Two 

Machines iii. 5.2 Jase ib bavessastees Mar. 20 
Tape Recorder-Assistant Teacher, 

ONALD L. ANDERSON ........----+-+- July 14 
They’ve Done It Again! Maria Justice.Sept. 48 
Use of A-V’s in Worship, The, 

OVENDRES ELLER: oot. 5 sk) oars tale see Feb. 48 
Use Pictures with Imagination, 

MABED > BRETOM 5.5/0: a1) eyes ite ciats Sane Mar. 72 
Visuals for World Understanding, 

W. Burton MarTIN ............0055 Sept. 46 

patio Visuals for Lenten Services, AUSTIN 

RISC ARMITSTEAD. Srpitictton ts aaieaiionislatdeoe an. 40 
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Audio-Visuals on the Bible, Donato Ku1p- 
HARDT Nov, 56 


Baby’s Fun in Doing What He Can, A, 
Marcaret B. McFarLtanp S 
Bartzy, J. Martin: 
Saturday’s Jobs for Sunday’s Faith .... 
They Burned the Midnight Oil 
Batpwin, Atice: A Parable for Christmas Oct. 22 
Barron, Mary EpitH: Church School is 


EATS. JOD.» . + = aren meneame ail veka an. 6 
Basic Requirements for Church Drama, 

ARrizGRoC. Risser "nigeeeuiig ewe cscs uly 8 
Becoming an Individual, Marcaret B. Mco- 

FUARUORINTY a frosts a 7c », seattle teeta ene innoce okays inarstctd Dec. 13 
Bert, Rosert K.: Bringing Up Parents. .Sept. 20 
Bible 

Bible, The—out of Life, into Life (Special 

Issue) 


As People Lived It, Geratp A. Larug Nov. 18 


As We Memorize It, Dorrs Crore 
IDEMARER: .. «v0 Cate gee ees bane Nov. 27 
As We Read It, KennetH F. Harr ..Nov. 25 
Dramatizing It, Myra McKEan ...... ov. 8 
In Living Language, J. Carrer 
SWaee~— a3 7s eee Mhaay See Nov. 22 


Let It Speak for Itself, LoweLi ee? 


Bee: TAZZARS | «Uap aae ts wants 3 
Memo to Weekday Church Scio) 

Teachers, RuTH WortTHINGTON WILL- 

MOTD bin it s+ oaieiinle se Aen cicmetctenisiom are Noy. 29 
Personal Possession, A, PETER GORDON 

VVISEW ER.) «sz aehaveh Seeman Ware aio etme Nov. 28 
Putting Its Message Into Art, Exiz- 

ABET ALLSTROM) Going wien ilatlne tiles le Nov. 10 
Putting Its Message into Words, Ger- 

TRUDE SHELDON ......+..eeese0se Nov. 12 
Responding in Worship, Frances East- 

MEANT bbc. . ae vee remnsiv ene eee eae ole Nov. 23 
Seeing It, Oscar J. and AterHea D. 

1455.0 6) AADC o,.9 Se Shae CRM Iacle ov. 7 


Step by Step, JosepHine Newsury Nov. 4 


Through Creative Activities, CATHAR- 
ING SJURAM | ..\c,.c:c tee etete tiel clots tnctayace ov. 14 
Through. Symbolic Movement, Mar- 
GARET PALMER FISK ..c.ds.ss senses Nov. 16 


Through the Vacation Church School Nov. 30 
You Are There, Lawrence P. © Fitz- 
GERALD 
We Pioneered with Paul, Geneva SHvE.Dec. 
You are There, LawreNce Firzcertp.Nov. 20 
BLANKENSHIP, Loris: The Two-Grade Plan 


OL SEPOUPINS, |. cs osc e cecermeminre « nosele wielely Dec. 12 
Books and Curriculum Materials 
Adventures for the Family Through 

Books, Imo RuyYLe FOSTER .......... Oct, 20 
Bible into Life, 


The—Step by Step, 
JosEPHINE NEWBURY N 
Books for a Growing Teacher, FRANCES 

C. McLestEer 
Easter to Pentecost, Bertin V. Farris. “Mar: 19 


Education for Redemption, RanpotpH 
Grump ie MILiER a). ote tices <aisbcce Mar. 12 
Map the World-Wide Church .......... Oct. 6 


New Life—Through the Church Library, 
BarBarA V. MYERS ....-.--eeeeeeees May 20 
What Shall They Teach? EvizaserH re 


SETBBAUS Os vo,..0 osey-tocdere eae iecis eleseieige tere pr. 13 
Books for a Growing Teacher, FRANCES 
Oo, IMcLesrent si...  Semeisey meme cole 3 ec. 19 


Bowman, Ciaricze M.: Senior High and 


Young People’s Dep't. Worship 

Resources cs ccc0re Gein Each Month 
BRANSTETTER, OtreE: Today’s Methods in 
Vesterday’s: Setiitie <0 iiaeegriees oles nets une 4 
Braun, TuHeEoporeE C.: Highlights of the 
Convention Vessc va Seca oe hele eae Sept. 4 


BreEHM, MABEL: 


Making a Play in Vacation School ....May 10 

Use Pictures with Imagination ........ arte 
Bringing Up Parents, Rosert K. Beri ..Sept. 20 
BroapHurST, Frances N.: Did You Ever 

Have a Dream Cut in Half? .......... ct. 


Brotherhood (See Intergroup Education) 
Bue.t, Jay: Summer Drama Caravan, A May 12 


Building and Equipment 
Basic Requirements for Church Drama, 
ArTHUR C. RISSER .....00-eeeeeeeees July 8 
Building for Weekday Classes, A, Minor 
nee Sept. 13 


Drama with Little Equipment, RicHarp 

C. Danrets and Ivers S. Sawyer ..Oct. 13 
How We Got Our Equipment, Maup 

D2 MICKELSEN.") ochre cee eee pr. 20 
Little House of the Three-Year Olds, 

The, ANN KAMMER .....--..eeseeees Jan. 
Mobile Rooms for Weekday Classes, 

CHARLES “WEST. << ficuaetercoleie abe rie «lore June 10 


Smooth Projection with Two Machines Mar. 20 
Space Saver Cupboard, A., HELEN Max- 
ND © ARNE PEER Te noe ake re ser Sept. 15 


Month Page 
Use the House Next Door, Marcaret 
STODDARDS Fh iis c.ss'es oc «8 a cere wee June 8 
hide fe Curb Noise, Joun R. Scor- 
Ae ONTO te ooh Dec. 17 


What We Need is Space (Idea), Mar- 
GARET KIRKLAND MusIL a 
Wooden Back Song Chart 
Building for Weekday Classes, A, Minor 


MILber 3 Ps Fee tae oe eee Sept. 13 
Burns, Cuares L., Jr.: Using Role 
Playing in Christian Education ...... Jan. 13 
Cc 
CatpweLt, Barzara L.: Our Department 
Grandmother ..i0% Ji. casincions a ly 17 
CaLitacHAN, Mary L.: A Picture for oer 
Narthex 3) sais: dace c wd oe oa 19 
CampsELL, ExizasetH W.: Nursery Chik. 
dren Play at. Church "274.20 eee ay 8 
Camps and Conferences 
Four Summers in Volunteer Service, 
DororHy HEGKNER:.....:.5os0ak eee ay 14 
132 from our Church, Maze.tte WILpEes j 
"THOMAS * 8 os Fc eine seek tel AO pr. 19 
Spring Vacation Work Camps, Curis- 
=~ TINE B. MacKenzie 42 2 cesar an. 10 
Work Camp for the Whole Family 
Bruce, and. Jo DEAN %20259..s0euee pr. 15 


Children’s Work (See also Teaching 
Methods, Vacation Church Schools, 
and Weekday Religious Education) 

Another Way of Tagging Children, Ricx- 


-arD C, DANIELS a ie'e ais aint stant eae Sept. 15 
Art Activities in the Kindergarten, 
DororHEa G,, 7 Matrarp O25 seers Mar. 10 


ind « s Sino Jan. 4 
tee Sept. 12 


Becoming an "Individual, Marcarer B. 


MCFARLAND ).,0.025. cis oo Bek ee lec. 13 
Bible into Life, The 
As We Memorize It, Dorts Crore 
DEMARER 3. Gils ons. Sot ne oe ee Nov. 27 
Dramatizing It, Myra McKean ...... Nov. 8 
Putting Its Message into Art, Eviz- 
ABETH ~AELSTROM |” 4..yss chee eee Nov. 10 — 
Putting Its Message into Words, 
GERTRUDE SHELDON ..........00- Nov. 12 
Responding in Worship, Frances East- 
MAN |W ro, 0'chs5'5iej ale et coelete terete el a Nov. 23 
Seeing It, Oscar J. and ALeTHEA D 
UMPF 6. .70 bao n)eis 6 dete te ee ov. 7 
Step by Step, JosepHinz Newsury ..Nov. 4 
hrough Creative Activities, CarHar- 
INE. JURAM 02). 0 v0.0 wien seieteieee eee Nov. 14 
Is_ Calling a Lost Art? Dororny B. 
ERITZ) ovash veo 0, ote Se Sept. 10 
Junior Department Worship Resources, 
Jean Louise SmitH ............ Each month 
Little House of the Three-Year-Olds, The, 
ANN KAMMER 255 1. oo0. eee nae an. 
Ministering_ to Children in Hospitals, 
Mazset Dawson and Mrs. HERMAN 


C. Scuutz Ap 
Nursery Children Play at Church, E.iz- 


apeTra” W.) CAMPBELE) )i\v.\. ore ee ay 8 
Our Department Grandmother, BARBARA 
CALDWELL. E.G meen ye lacs ene July 17 
Play in the Church Kindergarten, Ma- 
MIE: W. “HEINZ, (phi ode OSes Oct. 16 
Primary Department Worship Re- 
BOULEES, sini Asam ee seus pee Each Month 
Spark your Study with Vacation Ven- 
tures, Acnes L. Kemp ........ 00509 Sept. 18 
Sunday School in a Shoe, Sara Wes- ~ 
COAT © gs js imtana shajeust state, 04 cl eee ae Oct. 18 
They Planned Their Own Worship, 
Epirm. W. SIMESTER  .3..-2.+.2deeues an. 18 
Today’s Methods in Yesterday’s Setting, 
Orm BRANSTETTER’ “7 1). essai cn eee lune 4 
Toddler Needs to Decide for Himself, 
A, Maroarer B. McFarLaND ........ Mar. 14 
Triple-Sessions-Triple Challenge, EstHer 
SCHICK 7 (20 5 sso ci,» seb cles es a Re July 4 
Two-Grade Plan of Grouping, The 
Lors' BLANKENSHIP |). 4). «s,seclsiserneniont Dec. 12 
Use Pictures with Imagination, Maser 
Breve @ 25). <2. 550 sea ee ee Mar. 72 


What’s Gotten into Them?, Bonnie Bess 
Krnc and Maroaret Estes 


Jiaveis sl Neae ar. 
When Children Pray, Lois Horton 
YOUNG "2 agisie's oo fate cute ieee . 10 
Worship with Nursery Children, FLor- 
ENCE, SCHULZ. ..5.cin visa las cyl ie eee ec. 7 
Christian Education Week 1956, Harry H. 
KARAS S02 Ee a ataiae le tle aoe aaa July 16 
Cea Scenes in Church, Dean Kaur- 
a tcna im) aid’s fb yeimiays lalegels aie eer hats Oct. 14 
Church School is a Man’s Job, Mary 
Eprri) “BARRON? 4.3) Ue ds ooh eee Jan. 6 
Croup, Frep: Are There Servicemen in 
Your Youth Fellowship? ..........+++- Oct. 11 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Month Page 
Conrap, LEsLIE: Non-Denominational 
Youth Movements ................20+5 June 14 
Conway, Don: Religion and Public eee 
Ratsonpane che, States cc cloatls fe olen cele Feb. 34 


Cooperative Work 
Christian Education Week 1956, Harry 
Kaas July 16 

Easter to Pentecost, Bertin V. Farris Mar. 19 
Highlights of the Convention, THEODORE 


RAUN Sept. 4 
Marriage Education in Toledo, M- 
HAU WOLF Apr. 
Neighborhood Meetings; Hersert H. 
Doran _ and orp M. Davis ...... ec. 6 
Our Migrant Neighbors, Wittiam E. 
DMCS Mi ass dlaitaints Aieie'<-» p)ajale sak ss 5 ay 4 
They Believe in Weekday Church Schools, 
IRWIN SHAVER. 3 ci Sea cess cise eas an. 8 


Weekday Movement Moves Ahead, The, 


Joun S. GrRoENFELDT ................ ay 16 
Crawrorp, Diana: A Way to File Pic- 
PUES Sher Memes Ce ees ise raise ess Sept. 15 
Cube Groups—A New Idea in Youth Work, 
HENRI Task Abe 4agb bers Saco SADE D Er July 6 
Cummincs, OLIVER pEWoLF: Prayer in the 
Life of Youth .......... Ua teiisss lanai aor Feb. 15 
D 
Dantets, Ricuarp C.: Another Way of 
SP ar ring MOMMA LE Ie leans ome « «siete oso oCe 63 Sept. 15 


Danizets, RicHarp C. and Sawyer, 
S.: Drama with Little Equipment ....Oct. 13 
Davis, Harotp M. and Doran, HERBERT J.: 
Neighborhood IW CS Te eee Dec. 6 
Dawson, Maser and ScHutz, Mrs. HEr- 
MAN CG: Ministering to Children in Hos- 


ps Sg 1a BUS Oey ee eee Dre 79 
Dean, Bruce and Jo: Work Camp for the 

Whole ISEB, cota states wis aia 6) Wwiaus edi eisieve 15 
DeMaArEE, Doris Ctior: The Bible Into 

Life . . . As We Memorize It ........ Nov. 27 
DENNETT, “Roserr B.: Men Like to 

"TORE RE Teen. ewes vies sew tale eas ay 6 
Devil, The, Marta SHELDON .........- arn 9 


Did You Ever Have a Dream Cut in Half? 
Frances N. BROADHURST ..........++++ Oct. 


Directors of Religious Education 


(See Administration) 

“Do’s and Don’ts’”? of a Clothing Appeal Dec. 11 
Doran, Hersert J. and Davis, Harotp M.: 

Neighborhood Meetings ...........-.... Dec. 6 
Drama Is at Home in the Church, Haroip 

FFIRENSPRRGER 95 oie e sak wees one see ice June 17 
Drama with Little Equipment, RicHarp 

C. Daniets and Ivers S. Sawyer ....Oct. 13 


Dramatics (See also Special 


Observances) 
Basic Requirements for Church Drama, 
Artur C, Risser ............--+.+. July 8 
Drama Is at Home in the Church, Har- 
OLD EHRENSPERGER .........0+s00000+ une 17 
Drama with Little Equipment, RicHarp 


C. Dantets and Ivers S. Sawyer ..Oct. 13 
Making a Play in Vacation School, Maser 


To oe Ss ee een May 10 
Parable for Christmas, A, Atice Batp- 

AVSIM ect eidiciare < es co's « Slee cies a veld Oct. 22 
Picture for the N: arthex, A, Mary L. 

CUATCAREEANG BUST AS ecco ste Wi slcitle's co sidin's «cian 19 


Jan 
Summer Drama Caravan, A, Jay BuELL May 12 
We Have Seen His Star, Joyce Myers Sept. 22 
We Pioneered with Paul, Geneva SHueE Dec. 


E 


Easter to Pentecost, Bertin V. Farri .Mar. 19 


EASTMAN, Frances: The Bible ae ‘Life 
. . Responding in Worship ........ Nov. 23 
Editors—25 Juniors, Georce Lircu 
CER PM ica oes. wllv'cis Saia’s! aie vip: se: eishmieiats uly 18 
Education for Redemption, -RANDOLPH- 
Neth A i eS Ge ea ar. 12 
Epwarps, Micprep SpEAKES: Prayer Begins 
I as a ee wales ccejeci a nine wicwle Sins Feb. 7 


EHRENSPERGER, Harotp: Drama Is at Home 
BURHOMIGHUTCH (clo cc sic scis0. 7/0 bie a wiinc se June 17 
Exter, VeRNARD: A Symbol for Christian 


MIG TAWEETO ME DEI fie trcckere os Sie oie Sicie sie tid wenceicie Oct. 10 
ELLER, WENDELL: The Use of A-V’s in 
WNOmSINDIS RE se lesices cbsk csetesetr ees Feb. 48 
Equipment (See Building and 
Equipment) 
Estes, MarGcarerT and Kinc, Bonnie Bess: 
What’s Gotten into Them? .......... ar. 4 
Evan elism and Outreach 
“Go— e Disciples of All,’? Paut L. 
EI ROMMMEME ice Sila utictcc cisinale'p ois a isw aie Sept. 8 


Family Life Education 
Adventures for the Family Through 


Books, Imo RuyLe Foster .......... Oct. 20 
Art of Successful Marriage, The, H. 

Th, Seo Ss See Se oo Mar. 16 
i Up Parents, Roserr K. Bett Sept. 20 
Fam: Rates TV, A, Mitton Herrz- 

rere SO Ma SNC ToGo .2 01315 /0e Meise ee, soles airs June 11 
Marriage Education in Toledo, Cc. Un- 

MERTPNNODE ea irn nk << xis co cle'e sinie stares d Apr. 
Prayer Begins at naan Mivprep SPEAKES 

EDWARDS ire oss 5s «sau Ra bre cividielctn nae Feb. 7 


July-August, 1956 


- 


Month Page 


We Didn’t Know How to Start, LiLiian 
STOCKMEVER® | ,........3 «cae nak ec. 
Work rated for. the Whole 
Bruce and Jo Dean pr. 1 
Family Rates TV, A, Mitton HerrzMAN June 11 
Farris, BERLYN V.: "Easter to Pentecost Mar. 1 
Ferre’, Nets F. S.: What is Prayer? ...Feb. 
Fisk, *Marcaret Parmer: The Bible into 
Life . . . Through Symbolic Movement Nov. 16 
FIrzCERALD, Lawrence P.: You Are There Nov. 20 
For the Defense of Freedom, A. DupbLey 


WARD SS ieeteis re gidis,cc 5 5 OR eR nies June 40 
Fospick, Harry Emerson: O God, Who 

to a Loyal SIOME - .:.). chicane as April C. 
Foster, Imo Ruyte: Adventures for the 


Family Through Books 
Foster, Vircit E.: All Through the Week reo 17 


Four Summers in  Volunieer Service, 
DororHy HECKNER. |.32.. elemeaete usec May 14 
Fritz, Dororny B.: Is Calling a Lost 
PALER SINS a etc tj 3. dso bse aah ee Oe ates, = Sept. 10 
G 
GeicerR, Vioter Rusu: Let the Teachers 
ORE iclesarae. cies v\cie.a » ase .0:5, ce eenEene bye. ol Apr. 11 
“Go—Make Disciples of All,” Paur L. 
STURGES soelicio% asors c's. 5 i ee terse ept. 8 
GroENFELDT, JoHN S.: The Weekday Move- 
ment Moves Ahead .......ssesscereeee May 16 


Hatt, KennetH F.: The Bible into Life 
mAs, WejRead’ It i... cesempnie esac Nov. 25 
Handicapped Persons 
Ministering to Children in Hospitals, 
MaseLt Dawson and Mrs. Herman C 


SGRIULZ claaccoiue cs ccinin aie Reet ane « Apr. 9 
Haynes, Marjorie: Primary Department 
Worship Resoiinces ©... 7" cence. «s Sept. 25* 
Haze.tton, Rocer: Why Pray? ........ Feb. 5 
Hazzarp, Lower, Brestet: The_ Bible 
au Life Let It Speak First to 
ete ahead aXaie «> ain Ree a Nov. 3 
Hacgnas, DorotHy: Four Summers in 
Volunteer Service!) . ../ts csicise ealeietsit se cs ay 14 
Heinz, Mamiz W.: Play in the Church 
BOING ereartenn o) fe cia/s «:<iciereiatreiebstee citeln 2 0's Oct. 16 
HeirzMan, MILtTon: 
Rarlys aves SUV, |) Ale iavotianeiaieieteyne sls’ June 11» 
“Look Up and Live’ TV _ Program, 
YS tS oen SSeS noe ae ee oan Dec. 40 © 


Picture Projection from The Rear ...Oct. 15 


ene Them Become Oriented, Muriev 3 
AMEN PCM eiain itt oxicgeerm mnie citin ke cs y 
Highli “hts of the Convention, THEODORE 
(OI. “APS ht gapnecroostc coc coaenag ept. 4 

Home and Parent Education (See 

Family Life Education) 
How Shall Public Schools Deal with Re- 

digiont RT ELUNT. .. . vei edison ae Oct. 8 
How We Got Our Equipment, Maup D. 

PN REE Nae sii) a « ass creer emntaiste + sve Ss Apr. 20 
Huey, Mary: Mission in Our Church 

ete Me erieai< » « 2.0 nae es wr etels 2c July 11 
Hunt, 

How Rell Pubic Schools Deal with Re- 


ligion? 
Story of the Conference 


I Need a Rock, PETER Gorpon WHITE .. 
Is_ Calling a Lost Art? Dororny B 


Intergroup Education 
Let’s Say ‘‘All Are Welcome’’—and Mean 

it; wAeERED SS. KRAMER S| chine. cca: Jan. 17 

Is It Worth-While? 


PETER 


VEER a rte 0 a. 3d PACES bin ea June 3 
J 

Jackson, Gtapys: Junior High Dep’t. 

Worship Resources, «5 sisi sn hale Sept.-Feb. 
Jacoss, H. Lee: The Art of Successful 

Marraageser eo. si +> «0% <icieata nee aes Mar. 16 
James, Muriet: Help Them Become Or- 

JOU Seles ol cis o'si= s,060'« youstetststaetinye aie tiers ois July 13 
Jerusatem” Joursalh ...:... .jsrricietselemitecn oasis July 19 
Jones, JaMesonN: When Students Pray Feb. 18 
Junior Department Worship 

Resources! (NG ee. - Coseeeh eeten Each month 
Junior High Department Worship 

BReSOUrCeS. Foie =~ ismreystios x0 Naataatgeirs Each month 
Juram, CaruHarine: The Bible into Life 

gx Through Creative Activities ..Nov. 14 
Justice, Maria: They’ve Done It 

PAD aTs agri els ers siv atin «feat ae ice Sept. 48 
Just What Are We Celebrating Around 

Here? Prrer Gorpon WHITE ........ Dec. 

K 

Karas, Harry H.: 

Christian Education Race 195 Biro jes nes July 16 

Rekindle the Gift of God ............ Sept. 7 
Kammer, ANN: The Little House of the 

DhreesYear-Olds* << «:-.«:0,cclamiidaaieniralcecs an. 9 
KaurmMan, Dean: Christmas Scenes in 

CRUE ars o.0:9 0:0 accion ae olatere ict. 14 
Kemp, Acnes L.: Spark your Study with 

Vacations Ventures noc wtenehtee tienes Sept. 18 
Kinc, Bonnie Bess and Estes, MarGaret: 

What’s Gotten into Them? ..,......... ar. 4 
Kurenarpt, DonAtp: Audio-Visuals on the 

RIB GEE i Save. s </als 01» cleiansie tne Mt sratptacntinns ate ets Nov. 56 


“ Men Like to Teach, Rosert B. 


Month Page 
Kyicut, Georce Litcu: Editors—25 Jun- 
MOUSE ater siecle toxins Sts aatinketer tre Niles eer oe July 18 
Kramer, Atrrep S,: Let’s Say, ‘‘All Are 
Welcome’’—and Mean Reo at eeeonere Jan. 17 


KuuHN, Orvitte: New Ideas for the Christ- 
mas Season Oct. 48 


Laruz, Geratp A.: The Bible Out of 
Life . . . As People Lived It ........ Nov. 18 
Leadership Education 
Let the Teachers See, Viorer Rusu 
GEIGERY Sei joie neler veh ese Eee a Apr. 11 
Let’s Say ‘‘All Are Welcome’’—and Mean 
it, ALFrep S. KRAMER Lia neice ae Jan. 17 


ANN=s KAMMER vt 2.0008 ay ots oes oes ioe Ja ane 9 
Losincrer, JoHn Lesire: Why Bother 
With a Board? eee entra te ne aee Dec. 15 


RA uncin ah a IE te Dec. 40 


MacKenzie, Curistine B.: Spring Vaca- 


tion Work Canips srs pos eae ie. Jan. 10- 
McCaw, Mazer NiepeRMEYER: Primary De- 

partment Worship Resources ........ Mar.-July 
McFarranp, Marcarer: 

Baby’s Fun in Doing What He Can ....Sept. 12 

Becoming an Individual ..........:... Dec. 13 

Toddles Needs to Decide for Himself, 

sal ointe x Rib) sichale levee, o Aare wicreite er eruieeere ar. 14 

McGue, ERNESTINE: Thoughts on Holi- 

day Giving sine catch syate ehvehe e wekew: ake cles are ec. 10 
McKean, Myra: The Bible into Life 

Dramatizing | FE ORE I cate re Nov. 8 


McLester, Frances C.: Books for a Grow- 


ing Teachér as edo loce eet ae oe ropa be) 
Making a Play in Vacation School, Masev 

GEM feten maaan cle eat came May 10 
Mattarp, DorotHea G.: An Activities in 

the: Kindergarten’. 3.0... eee eee Mar. 10 
Map the World-Wide Church ............ Oct. 6 
Martin, W. Burton: Visuals for World 

Understanding Eisidja’s eta Ge'e deccara dees ogee ES ept. 46 
Marriage Education in Toledo, C. Umuau 

WOLR S503 deine elec eee Apr. 4 
Maxwe.t, Heren: A Space Saver Cup- 

Board! *cte ssi eee Sept. 15 
Meditation on a Church School Hassle, 


Peter Gorpon WHITE a 
Memo to Weekday Church School Teachers, 

RutH WorrHincToN WILLMOTT ........ Nov. 29 
DENNETT May 6 


MIcKELSEN, Maup D How We Got oe 


Equipment) iscsi sree Gada eR ee pr. 20 
Miter, Minor C.: Building for Weele 

day: Classes*a Aa), Rojo obi Bent a Sept. 13 
Mitter, RanpotpH Crump: Education for 
Redemption TU crotronncn Ste ot Soin eae o Mar. 12 
Ministering to Children in Hospitals, Ma- 

BEL Dawson and RS. Herman C. 
SGHUEZ) oc). Sap oaueahe rca ERE Apr. 9 


Missionary Education 


Adventure in World Brotherhood, Lea 
PUREER IN: Sy bic-el era es oid une 13 
Map. the World-Wide Church ........ Oct. 6 
Missions in Our Church School, Mary 
HUEY. 2s net cist Greens Sect aoe aoe July 11 
Our Migrant Neighbors, Wituram E. 
SGHOLERS) Toke cas tees nkciaee mee eeains ay 4 
Trip Around the World, A, James E. 
WHITEHURST: oie. bee ay 18 
Visuals for World Understanding; W. 
BURTON); MARTIN, » 4 ois. en ce eee te Sept. 46 
Who Are These Migrants? Wituam E. 
SCHOLES Thc). aha eee oe pr. 6 
Missions in Our Church School, Mary 
TORY nal Wejcheetem aka tara et cosa eee uly 11 
Mobile Rooms for Weekday Classes, 
CwaREes. Wesiria se oak oe er A ae June 10 
MusiL, Marcarer KirkKLAND: What We 
Need is Space} 412) 5-2 so bee aioe ean 12 


Jan 
Myers, Barsara V.: New Life—Through 
the Church Library 


ay 
Myers, Joyce: We Have Seen His Star Sept. 22 


N 


Neighborhood Meetings: Herpert H. Doran 


and Harotp M. Davis. ....-.-...,..)-. Dec. 6 
NeEwsury, JOSEPHINE: The Bible Into 
Lifes. cotep, byestepme ate tcc tee Nov. 4 


New Ideas for the Christmas Season, Or- 


VILLE CRC URN Deiat oti vase wide os eee Oe Oct. 48 
New Life—Through the Church Library, 
BARBARA? Vi OMYERS So) wey kis ele ee eee May 20 
NicoLayseN, Mary: Art Activities in the 
Nursery Program BSH nee studies tice, an. 4 


Non-Denominational out Movements, 


Lesiiey Gontkabs.( Jri ies ct 2 en os une 14 
Nursery Children Noy at Church, Euiz- 
ARETE Ws VCAMPBEEL = SS. ace ae caee May 8 
Oo 
O God, Who to a Loyal Home, Harry 
EMERSON -FOSDICK © . ..ev cere vie stare Cover Apr. 


132 from Our Church, MaAzeLie Meas 


WP ETOMAS. Oe 3 chain dais eral aiclake aie a ena cee eine Apr. 19 
“Other Sheep’? in Weekday Classes, The, 
T... RAYMOND “ALLSTON 40s ds yaece ome Mar. 18 
Our Department Grandmother, Barsara L 
GAEDWELE | Seas cease ae eee ee July 17 
39 


Month Page 
Our Migrant Neighbors, Wiutam E 
See — Soe So oe aes Soe oy Seen sie May 4 


Parable for Christmas, A, Atice Batpwin Oct. 22 


Personal Possession, A, PETER GoRDON 
Whitin. 5 << Ss cea eens Cae Nov. 28 
PererseN, Metsa: Primary Department 
Worship Resources =... 2. 02.5 2220s Oct.-Feb. 


Pharisees Preferred? 
Picture. for the 

CaLLaGHAN 
Picture Projection from the Rear, Mitton 


Perer Gorpon WuiteE Jan. 
Narthex, A, Mary 


HEITZMAN ~~. ~~ 220-02 ee eee eee eee eee t. 15 
Play in the Church Kindergarten, Mamie 

Wa Elmina ey cc seas scan sn ogee tno Oct. 16 
Pray in the Middle Years, Herman J. 

Sn Se ae ane ie © 2 ae ee ae Feb. 22 
Pray Upon Snorer Adult, Wituiam P. 

‘Anmensors. ~§e. occ ~ i530 acen5-=-5---6 => Feb. 19 
Prayer (See "Worship? 
Prayer Begins at Home, Mrmprep SPEAKES 

ipeanne-/ asec es cA eas wt ea oun oe Soe Feb. 7 
Prayer im the 


Life of Youth, Otrver bDE- 
woLr Cum™MINGS F 


Prince of Danny, The, Prerer Gorpon 
ee SC Ree ree ict. 
Primary Department Worship 
pe ee Oe ee Each month 


Public Education and Religion—Study Docu- 
ment, Report of National Conference 
on Religion and Public Education ....Feb. 21 
Purrer, Leta: Adventure in World Broth- 
i Ses eee can ennemiceenek June 13 


Race Relations (See Intergroup 


Education) 
Rekindle the Gift of God, Harry H. 
MEAS ee oe Baca tee Uo aera eaten Sept. 7 


Religion and Public Education 
How Shall Public Schools Deal with Re- 
gion? R. L. Hunt 
Public Education and Religion — Study 


Decument, Report of National Con- 
ference on Religion and Public Educa- 
ee ee en er Feb. 21 
Religion and Public Education in the 
States, Des. Comnway *o0.  eeccee Feb. 34 
Story of the Conference, R. L. Hunt ..Feb. 22 
Risser, ArtHuR C.: Basic Requirements 
for. Clarch Drama. .<--...-).2-4.<--08 ly 8 
Rumer, Oscar J. and ArerHa D.: e 
Bible into Life Seeing It .-Nov. 7 
PS 
Saturday’s Jobs for Sunday’s Faith, 
Mawek Bata OW oc32.% 2-002 oaeoe ept. 16 
Saw YER, Ivers S. and Daniers, RicHarD 
- Drama with Little Equipment ---.Oct. 13 
Scwick, Estruer: Triple Sessions—Triple 
Salinnge 3 ook. ee. -2 25 ee July 4 
ScHOLES, = E.: 
Migrant Neighbors wana tte se May 4 
Who Are These Migrants? ence see Apr. 6 
Scxuutz, FrorENce: Worship with Nursery 
po An ne Pee ee eee Ste ec. 
Scnutz, Mrs. Herman C. and Dawson, 
Mazer: Ministering to Children in Hos- 
pe See ee eC tera rr 
Scorrosp, Joun R.: Ways to Curb 
fe er er Dec. 17 
Sereen for Projection in Daylight ...... July 17 
Senior High and Young People’s Dep’t. 
Worship Resources ...........-.--- Each month 
Seaver, Erwin L.: They Believe in Week- 
dzg -Chanth> Schools»... .. 5002 oec0 cteun Jan. 
Suernon, Gertrupe: The Bible into Life 
. . Putting Its Message into Words ..Nov. 12 
SHELDON, Maza: The Devil .......... Mar. 9 
Suuz, Geneva: We Pioneered with 
A ee: a ee eee ee ae Dec. 9 
Srwester, Eprra W.: They Planned Their 
gemini Wietesisaps ee Sess ne Don tonne Jan. 18 
SKOGSBERGH, They Met God 
(08 eg ee ee ee ee June 7 
Smrru, Jean Loutse: Junior ae 
Worship Resources .............-..- Oct.-Sept. 
Space Saver Cupboard, A, Herren Max- 
TS N.S es A eee etre Sept. 15 
Spark your mats with Vacation Ventures, 
Mewes bee”. . enone one c= sasmr downs Sept. 18 
Special Okcacwemces (See Dramatics) 
Rekindle the Gift of God, Harry H. 
A rk oer a nscale ae a Sept. 7 
Spring Vacation Work Camps, Curistine 
er MO BP oo al aca Se thon oA e eee an. 10 
Srocemeyrer, Louan: We Didn’t Know 
1 ee ae ee ee ec. 4 
Sropparp, Marcaret: Use the House Next 
: Sg ge eS Se as See ae une 8 
sarge Paut L.: “Go - Make Disciples 
Le EE Perle ee Sept. 8 


tase Drama Caravan, A, Jay Burtt ...May 12 
Sunday School in 2 Shoe, Ssea Wescoat .Oct. 18 
Surely the Lord, Peter Gorpon WHITE .-May 3 
Swam, J. Carrer: The Bible into Life .. . 

Tn Living TAMPMISE: > nando te = ae eo Nov. 22 
on Herman J.: Pray in the eer 
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Month Page 


Tani, Henrt: Cube Groups—A New Idea — 

Gm alauth = Work: came eee eee July 6 
Tape Recorder-Assistant Teacher, -RONALD 

EcANDERSON ....s 3 cnpineesemtbncsyenes July 14 
Teaching Methods (See also Children's 

Work, Youth Work and The Bible— 
Out of Life, into Life) 

Editors — 25 Juniors, Gzorce Lircu 
Peer... .. . Scene fae datg oe as July 18 

Help Them Become Oriented, MurieL 
ee Ss See July 13 

Making a Play in Vacation School, Maset 
Beene =. ........ cc depen cee Seed te oe May 10 

Nursery Children Play at Church, Exiza- 

Beers WW. CAMPBELE nec te awe onal cca 8 

Spark your Study with Vacation Ventures, 

ewes Ts Kemp .f2tacoseh: eect ees os Sept. 18 
Sunday School in a Shoe, Sara Wescoat Oct. 18 
Tape Recorder-Assistant Teacher, RonaLp 

.=ANDERSON ... co iuseieegass acesen ce July 14 

Today’s Methods in Yesterday’s Setting, 

Qk BeaNsrerrer 2m20Js nance cs. Here une 4 

Using Role Playing in Christian Education, 

Geaores L. Buans.e9i ce sicce secs cce Jan. 13 

What’s Gotten into Them? Bonnie Bess 

Kine and Marcarer Estes ........... 4 

They Believe in Weekday Church Schools, 

Bawa LL... SHAveR +. cdot sani ocean cs an. 8 
They Burned the Midnight Oil, J. Martin 

Maar Sa... . . vs «dpe eee ac Oe ee Oct. 11 
They Met God First, Herca SxocsspercH..June 7 
They Planned Their Own Worship, Ss 

W.-Sietren 2.23 sass oe eee 18 
They’ve Done It Again! Maria Justice - Sot 48 
Tuomas, Mazette Witpes: 132 from Our 

Church? =... ir ee eee Apr. 19 
Thoughts on Holiday Giving, ERNESTINE 

NAciore - ... ons ps hee Dec. 10 
Trepats, ExizasetH F.: What Shall They 

eméue...:..-.. OLN eee ae es cone ae Apr. 13 
Timely Teaching, Peter Gorpon Wuite ..Apr. 3 
Today’s Methods in Yesterday’s Setting, Ore 

Beanstereee —§ . 04s Gegile st pee cans ots une 4 
Toddler Needs to Decide for Himself, A, 

Marcaret B. MCFARLAND ......---0+-++ Mar. 14 
Trip Around the World, A, James E. 

SOGMORST  . Sy teesaeasiee ob See oees May 18 

Triple-Sessions-Triple Challenge, EsTHER 

SGHIGE “2... cs Se ee: Rese oe uly 4 
Two-Grade Plan of Grouping, The, Lois 

BEANKENSHP. - >... 2 fines see os See ee ec. 12 

U 
Use of A-V’s in Worship, The, WENDELL 

a ee Pe an See F 48 
Use Pictures with Imagination, MasBEL 

Baettie}. .. 2... iv cee owe Mar. 72 
Use the House Next Door, MARGARET 

Seobivern” 2.24. . 5. aeeee eee. ta cdee June 8 
Using Role Playing in Christian Education, 

Cuartes L. Burns, Jx., .......225..02- Jan. 13 

Vv 
Vacation Church School (See also 

Children's Work) 

Bible into Life, The—Through the Vaca- 

tion Church h School oS vee badoee cee wa Nov. 30 
Making a Play in Vacation School, MaBeL 

BORIS SR.» » . «fen enemies May 10 

They Met God First, Herca SxocspercH June 7 
Visual Education (See Audio-Visual 

Education) 

Visuals for World Understanding, W. 

Bowron MARTIN: Piesees oath noes ne pt. 46 

W 
Warp, A. Dupiey: For the Defense of 

Picea... oe son. Re eae ee une 40 
Warning—Detour Ahead, Prrer Gorpon 

i Da 7 A SS A Sao Pe Arar mee ERS, Sept. 3 
Way to File Pictures, A, Diana Crawrorp Sept. 15 
Ways to Curb Noise, Joun R. Scorrorp ..Dec. 17 
We Didn’t Know How to Start, Litu1an 

SIUCMMEVER-.o. 2c. nareeemeeS-> ope Dec. 4 
We Have Seen His Star, Joyce Myers ...Sept. 22 
Weekday Religious Education (See also 

Religion and Public Education) 

Building for Weekday Classes, A, Minor 

Coy Miarrer |. osceece te eee Sept. 13 
Memo to Weekday Church School Teach- 

ers, RutH WortuHincton Wittmorr ..Nov. 29 
Mobile Rooms for Weekday Classes, 

Crartes WEST ’..~.-.-2---22-s--5+--- June 10 

“Other Sheep’? in Weekday Classes, The, 

T. RayMonp ALLSTON, «.....----s--2> Mar. 18 

They Believe in Weekday Church Schools. 

Exwsn .L.. SHAVER Joe caenes oe co aeinae an. 8 
Weekday Movement Moves Ahead, The, 

JouHN S. GRoENFELDT ............-.-- May 16 
What Shall They Teach? EuizaserH F. 

REALS ~ ets 2, odin ao canoe tae eee 2 pr. 13 

Weekday Movement Moves Ahead, The, 

Jorn S. GROENFELDT ccc cece nce cere vs May 16 
We Pioneered with Paul, Geneva SHuz ...Dec. 9 
Wescoat, Sara: Sunday School in a Shoe. .Oct. 18 
West, Cuartes: Mobile Rooms for Week- 

tay!  Chassés «225 .c.ets fee aiiantatartes June 10 
What’s Gotten into Them? Bonnie Bess 

Kine and Marcaret ESTEs .......-.+.-. Mar. 


What Shall They Teach? ExizazetH F. 
AE IBBAES” 2. (aii via ane te ties a otonate aie ae Apr. 13 

What We Need is Space (Idea), MARGARET 
KIRKLAND MUSIL oi. io. aociccah eeemoeee Jan. 12 
When a Teacher Prays, 
WHITE 
When Children Pray, Lois Horton Younc.Feb. 10 I 
bi Older People Pray, Letanp 
OOD ws ae onaie cas oe ae ee sible gs era eee 


Month Page — 
What is Prayer? Nets F, S. Ferre’ ..... Feb. 3 


Foster 
Feb, 24 


When Students Pray, Jameson Jones .....Feb. 18 
Wuirte, PETER GorDOoN: F 
I Need a. Rock ..<.5.05 i: scce ties July 3 
Is. FeoWorthwhjle?..'s)-5 «22 deen oe ‘..June 3 
Just What Are We Celebrating Around . 
Here? isa rans cattieecict psa oan Dec.’ 34 
Meditation on a Church School Hassle..Mar. 3 — 
Personal Possession, A .....+sseceessace Nov. 28 — 
Pharisees’ Preferred? ..-\</~0:5 saint semeece an. -3. 9 
Price ‘of. Danny,, The: 4. =. ..<seseraaee ae 
Surely ithe Lord | 3). jose sce 0s 5-naeeeee May 3 | 
Timely “Teaching ».. 12: =. clon cece pr. 3 
Warning—Detour Ahead............... -Sept. 3 
When a Teacher Prays ...........+.0. ..Feb. 26 


WuiteHurst, James E.: A Trip ‘Around the 


Work Sa icae fits acoso nada tore ne eee y 1 
Wititmotr, RutH WortHINGTON: Memo to 
Weekday Church School Teachers ...... Nov. 29 
Who Are These Migrants? Wituiam E. : 
SCHOEES © 10....50 se oes oe poines ote ne rama Apr. 6 
Why Bother With a Board? JouHn LeEsuiiz 
LOBINGIER, (550. 5 sd oo vermin Dec. 15 
bie by. Prayt Rocer HAZELTON .........+-.- 5 
Umuau: Marriage Education in } 
Woltae ig’ oP eas aw decsiovitiel s OUSes eee Apr. 4_— 
Woe Lgtanp Foster: When Older Pe eal | 
Work” Sa for the Whole Family, reer 
and Jo Dean ....... aioie 10 #0 coat Apr. 15 
Worship 
be into Life, The—Responding in Wor- 
Frances EASTMAN .........-- ..Nov. 23 
Nobo Meetings, Hersert H. 
Doran and Harorp M. Davis .....-- Dec. 6 
Pray in the Middle Years, Herman J. 
SWEET oo <ce't o's 0.5.0 seencicia serene ...Feb, 22 
Pray Upon Becoming Adult, Wiuam P. 
ANDERSON, JR.) 7. ~.-cuice cers ccues »...Feb. 19 © 
Prayer Begins at Home, Mitprep SPEAKES 
EDWARDS: "\y < Ses sieScivsinys sis coe ene eee Feb. 7 
Prayer in the Life of Youth, Otiver 
DEWOLF CUMMINGS ...00000e0esscess Feb. 15 


They Met God First, Hetca SKOGSBERGH. June 7 
They Planned Their Own Wo rship 


Eprre: W. SIMESTER .....25000.0ce00e an. 18 
Use = A-V’s in Worship, The, WENDELL 
BEELER? ess sds 20 2 dace seins se eee Feb. 48 
We Didn? t Know How to Start, LiLLian 
STOCKMEYER .... ee ee seeeseccteees -Dec. 4 
What is Prayer? Nets F. S. FERRE’ Feb. 3 
- When Be Teacher Prays, Peter Gorpon 
WHETE | 6200554 20 0snie< tins Oa Feb. 26 
When. Children Pray, Lois Horton t 
YOUNG 222. 5 os ans, edits eae Feb. 10 
When Older People Pray, LELAND FosTER 
Woon .2. 3 oxicens canker Feb. 24 
When Students Pray, Jameson Jones ...Feb. 18 
Why Pray? Rocer HAZELTON ....... ....Feb. 
Worship Resources for Primaries, Juniors, 
Junior Highs, Young People ...... sue 
Worship with Nursery Children, FLorENcE 
SORULZ 5 Tiarclavevilesaters taste ay Deena 
Y 
You Are There, Lawrence Firzceratp ...Nov. 20 
Younc, Lots Horron: When Children 
Pray ~s .ccsegs bocce sees eae eee .+++Feb. 10 


Youth Work (See also Administration, 
Camps and Conferences, Teaching 


Methods) 
Adventure in World Brotherhood, Leta 


PUFVER .. 253.02 0o sca lereee ee une 13 
Are There Servicemen in Your You 
Fellowship? Frep CLoup ........ Sse CEs ae 
Cube Groups—A New Idea in You 
Work, Henri TANI .........+- seeeee-July 6° 
Four Summers in Volunteer Service, Dor- 
ORTHY “HECKNER J. yrs. aoet aes eeis ++...May 14 
Junior High ODep’t Worship Re- 
BOULEES) | 2 ceme hos ch one Each Month 
Non-Denominational Youth Movements 
Leste Conran, JR. ....0..-o-0vesgen June 14 
Prayer in the Life of Youth, Ouiver 
DEWOLF CUMMINGS ........e-eeeeees -Feb. 15 
Saturday’s Jobs for Sunday’s Faith, 
J. “Martin BAILey 2.2215 - cn ou open Sept. 16 
Senior High and Youth People’s z rt 
orship Resources, ............. Month ~ 
Spring Vacation Work Camps, ees 
MACKENZIE cise. o's lb eae oven Jan.) Oem 
Summer Drama Caravan, A, Jay BUELL . y 12 
Symbol for Christian Felowship, i 
VERNARD ELLER .....---.0206 aA. +2 Oct tl 
Symbols. UCYM-= 5.47) -a2 corse caateieg .-Apr. 8 
They Burned the Midnight Oil, J. Martin 
BAWLEY 0 joss 3-22 oticica teen cee Oct. 11 — 
Use ee with Imagination, MABEL | 
ria tey ee Pe Clete Mar. 72 


Bre 
Using Role Playing in bea ap Educa- a 
tion, Cuartes L. Burns, Jr. .. Ber ang 138 
We Pioneered with Paul, GENEVA SHUE ; 
When Students Pray, JAMESON Jones ..Feb. 3 4 
You Are There, LawzNnce Firzceratp ..Nov. 20 | 


International Journal of neces: Education — 


| To Full-Time DIRECTORS of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


Has your Life 
kept up with 


Ministers Life and 
Casualty Union... 


... even today offers a 
$6000 policy at the 
$5000 policy price! 


The home that 10 years ago sold 
for $7,500 would probably bring 
$15,000 on today’s market. In the 
decade just passed, prices of 
churches, feod and cars have 
gone sky high. So has your eco- 
nomic value as the wage earner 
of your family. You may have 
had adequate life, health and ac- 
cident protection for your family 
back five, ten, or twenty years 
ago. But how much protection 
will your policies buy today? It 
will pay you to do some realistic 
thinking about your insurance 
program right now. Ji may mean 
7. the difference between 

Yaa security and hardship 


fue for your loved ones. 


Available to Both Male 
and Female Professional 
Religious Workers 


Insurance program 
the times? 


Double Protection Plan 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union can brin 
surance program in line with the times at the es 
possible cost. When it comes to life insurance, the 
MLCU Double Protection Plan provides you with 
twice the coverage at less than half the proportionate 


iS 
=| 
} 6 


additional cost. For example, a man 30 years of age 
will pay $46.28 for a $2,500 Ordinary Life policy 

and by an additional premium of $13.13 can sonia 
his protection, bringing it up to $5.0 First-year 


premium only $44.33). 


li’s Easy to Order 


Since 1900, MLCU has sold insurance entirely by 
mail. You benefit by saving the usual s i 
sion on all types of policies—plus the fact 
is not one to a : i 1 


grounds all a Aerie are p ed risks. 
since you can qualify, act now. Send jor the full story. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


legal Reserve—Non-Assessable 


I 
! / 
/ / 
| ! 
I ! 
: : 
| 
| 1064 Minister's Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota | 
| in Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario | 
! Please rush details of Double Protection Life Policy { ) / 
Hospital, Health and Accident Policy { ) 
l | 
| | 
) : 
| 
| ) 
| 
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ned book.” —Watchman-Examiner. 
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Books for 
Better 


Services 


by 
---GLADYS C. MURRELL--- 


PATTERNS FOR DEVOTION 


“A splendid book of twenty-seven story worship services. 
. . Warmly recommended to all who have responsibility 
for worship programs in church groups.’—Christian Ob- 
$1.25 


SETVET. 


DOORWAYS TO DEVOTION 


“Those who are looking for help in preparing short de- 
votional services . . . will welcome this thoroughly plan- 


$1.25 


CHANNELS OF DEVOTION 


“A collection of twenty-four story worship programs .. . 
the services have coherence and unity and there is a feel- 
ing of warm ‘down-to earthness’ about them.’—Religious 


Education. $1.25 


GLIMPSES OF GRACE 


“Women’s organizations will welcome this book of thirty 


worship services built around thirty women of the Bible. 
Each is written to stress the spiritual grace which is the 


theme of the service.”—Zion’s Herald. $1.25 


at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Worship 


| by 
-——__ ALICE A: BAYs 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR TEEN-AGERS 


“These stories,, smoothly written and with an easily dis- 


cerned point, make the book a valuable resource for the 


average youth group.”’—International Journal of Religious 
Education. $3 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR PURPOSEFUL LIVING 


“Well illustrated by suitable quotations, poems, and sto- 


ries. An enriching contribution to the ministry of those who 


guide young people in their worship.”—Watchman-Ex- 
$2.50 


aminer. 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN THE FINE ARTS 


“37 worship services developed around masterpieces of 


art. Of these 13 are based upon paintings, 8 upon sculp- 


ture, 16 upon hymns... . . The book is to be heartily rec- 
$2.50 


ommended.”’—Religious Education. Illustrated. 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR LIFE PLANNING 


“The thirty-three completely planned services for young 


people will be found not only interesting and helpful, but 


the materials. .... should be stimulating and challeng- 
$2.50 


ing.” —Christian~ Evangelist. 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR INTERMEDIATES 


“The programs contain a variety of well-selected mater- 


ials, are fresh in content and not too unconventional in 


form, and each is directed to a specific end.”—Christian 
Century. ; $2 


WORSHIP PROGAMS AND STORIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


“Although the book consists of thirty-six worship pro- 
grams its greatest value lies in the wealth of stories around 
which the programs are built.”—Review and Expositor. 

; $2.50 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR YOUTH 


“Here is the same high quality as in those books of Miss 
Bays which have gone before. Suggestions to the counselor 


preceding each of the worship services are particularly 
helpful.”—Presbyterian Outlook. $2.50 


